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At the various gatherings of women in 
which I participate, alternative and not so alternative, 
invariably the question of "fitting in" or "being out" 
comes up. There is talk of the fringe, borderline, and 
always the term mainstream creeps into the conver- 
sation. Are we? Aren'twe? Whois? Whoisn't? And, 
does it really matter? 

I've thought about these questions a long 
time, particularly after I was called to be a Relief 
Society president. That seems to be a pretty "main- 
stream" position, and, yet, I am a single-parent, 
working-mother, reader-of-Dialogue, and attender- 
of-retreats-where-no priesthood-presides kind of 
person. What is going on? 

I have attended Midwest Pilgrim retreats 
and Exponent retreats for years, and I hear the stories 
of women whoare questioned by their bishops on the 


The topic for this issue of Exponent II, “En- 
tering the Mainstream,” seemed relevant for many 
women who read Exponent and who increasingly 
seem to be taking on leadership roles in the Church. 
As I have pondered this topic of the last nine months 
or so, I have been trying to decide if I qualified as 
being in the “mainstream.” Though one could say I 
qualify on some levels, I can’t say I feel that’s where 
I fit. 

In the Church, Iam a Relief Society teacher, 
which suggests a certain degree of respectability. 
However, I moved intomy current ward asa divorced 
single parent, and that is my ward identity. Single 
parents are not the mainstream in the Church. Di- 
vorced people even less so because the Church sup- 
posedly provides protection against divorce. In fact, 
a segment of members assume that it takes two to 
cause a divorce, and therefore, there must be some- 
thing problematic about me. This “two sides of the 
Story” attitude feels a bit like blaming the victim to 
me. Fortunately, the people who tend to feel this way 
avoid me so that I seldom have to confront their 
prejudice. 

I also work full time, which, again, is the 
exception rather than the rule where I live. In fact, as 
a working mother, I am violating the counsel of the 
prophet to stay home with my children. Ironically, no 
one in a Church leadership position has ever volun- 
teered to support my family so I could remain home 
with my children. On the contrary, I have always 
been encouraged to be financially self-sufficient, 
which is good since that is my preference. Because 
Iam a divorced, single parent working full time, and 
Iam affiliated with Exponent I/ as well, there is often 
the assumption that I am an adamant feminist, which 
also sets me outside the mainstream of the Church— 
even though the assumptions are more adamant than 
my reality. 

On top of all these abnormalities, I am a 
convert, and although I am often told I don’t “seem” 
like a convert, that comment in and of itself says 
something about attitudes towards converts. It is 

meant as a compliment, but it is complimenting me 
for not seeming to be what lam. That's a rejection of 
the reality of who Iam. To accept the commentas a 
complimentis to accept their judgementof my reality 
as undesirable. Many reading this will dismiss my 
feelings as my personal insecurities. Certainly there 
is some truth in that dismissal. Yet, my feelings are 
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WILL THE REAL MAINSTREAM 
PLEASE STAND UP? 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


propriety of attending such assemblies, Often the 
woman's worthiness is brought into question. Yet,as 
I look around at the women there, I see stake Relief 
Society presidents, Young Women leaders, Primary 
presidents, bishops' wives as well as those who are 
Struggling just to keep atoehold on Church member- 
ship. And most of these women, at one time or 
another, have expressed feelings of "not belonging," 
of being outside the mainstream, It would seem that 
the mainstream is where the other guy is,andIam not. 
I think often this is a problem of perception and 
perhaps of having turned Ownership over to someone 
whois more vocal or more sure or appears bigger than 
we are. 

I looked up mainstream in the dictionary. 
The definition read, "The Principal or dominant 
course, tendency or trend." I think for many women 





STILL ON THE FRINGE 


Heather Symmes Cannon 
Northfield, Illinois 


very real, and I know they are shared by other con- 
verts, which suggests that there is also truth in my 
sense of “fringeness.” As long as there is a feeling 
within the Church that converts need to “learn” the 
Church culture and how to behave, converts will be 
constantly reminded that they are the “fringe.” Tomy 
mind, it’s unfortunate that there is seemingly more 
interestin changing the convert toadaptto the Church 
culture than in learning about the individual strengths 
and talents of the convert and relishing the opportu- 
nity to expand the Church’s talent base and perspec- 
lives by learning what converts may have to teach. 

Idohaveacore of friends within the Church 
with whom I have much in common who are stake 
and ward leaders. Does thatassociation make me part 
of the mainstream? I don’t think so. For one thing, all 
of these friends were born and raised in the Church, 
and although I share many of their attitudes, as a 
convert I do not share their base of Church experi- 
ence. This means my feelings about many issues are 
much lessintense, and things that seem tremendously 
important to those who feel certain Church programs 
or policies shaped their selfimages justdon’tseem as 
compelling to me. As a convert, I expect much less 
from the Church, 

Furthermore, to those raised in the Church, 
leadership assignments very much symbolize the 
achieving of a recognized status or position in the 
Church, whether or not this is a status to which they 
earlier aspired or are even currently comfortable 
wearing. Perhaps if I had grown up with a similar 
Church background, mere association with those in 
leadership positions would imply to me that I, too, 
was now within the “mainstream.” As it is, their 
Status does not really transfer to me. I still feel that as 
a single parent and a convert, I am definitely on the 
fringe. 

In fact, often my activity in the Church feels 
like a rebellion against that fringe definition; I some- 
times feel like saying, “I may not be one of you, but 
Ican still attend your Church, for you can’t deny me 
my participation even though you can deny me full 
acceptance and even some of the important ordi- 
nances suchas being sealed to my children.” Itishard 
for me to feel embraced as a full member of achurch 
that promotes eternal families and marriage as the 
criterion for exaltation, The promise of an eternal 
family is denied to the single parent. Somehow being 
told not to worry, such things will be taken care of in 











(and perhaps men, too), the dominant course is start- 
ing to take a turn. This change in direction makes 
those still following the old path a bitnervous, and it 
makes those breaking new ground feel a bit shaky 
someumes, too. Good, faithful, spiritually in-tune 
women are still asking questions, still waiting for 
answers, still rocking the boat, and it's okay. The first 
articles in this issue reflectthe musings of some of the 
boatrockers, although none are trying to make giant 
waves, only well-placed ripples. I think itis time we 
looked around and recognized that we are not 
alone—that many have chosen the same boat, often 
rocking and rolling, to get us through life's journey. 






the next world, has a hollow Ting as we are exhorted 
toperform sealings for deadas wellas living families, 
that they might receive this critical ordinance. It 
seems to me that being outside these rules is, in fact, 
being out of the game. ; “ 

If I relished nonconformity, my feeling of 
fringeness would probably be a point of pride—an 
attitude I am currently trying to cultivate. However, 
Iam very conservative by nature, and rebellion feels 
uncomfortable. More and more I am comfortable 
enough with where I am in life, so that I don’t pay as 
much attention to the mainstream. On the occasions 
when I choose to contemplate my status, such as 
while writing this article, I no longer feel the pain I 
once did, although I feel some regret that I and others 
like me tend often to be ignored, when in many cases 
our differences could be considered assets if differ- 
ences were more appreciated. I do feel that I am 
generally accepted in the Church, but often this is in 
spite of who and what I am. My acceptance seems to 
be predicated on acceptable behavior not what Iam, 
which is not seen as acceptable or desirable. Some- 
times I long for acceptance of who lam, not what! do 
ordon’tdo. I long for the larger sense of “belonging” 
thatcomes from being part of the “mainstream.” But, 
Idon’t see that level of acceptance as likely. There’s 
too much emphasis on the Church culture—marriage 
and mothers staying in the home—for those of us who 
do not fitthis pattern to feel that we are totally in tune. 

You might wonder why, given these feel- 
ings, I still continue to participate. Whenever I ask 
myself that question, the answer is very clear to me. 
I know of nowhere else where there is as much 
understanding of the gospel and the plan of salvation. 
That is what drew me to the Church and what keeps 
me there. Icontinue to be amazed at the opportunities 
to learn and grow in gospel understanding. For that 
reason, being part of the mainstream isnot the driving 
motive for my Church participation and not some- 
thing I any longer expect. 

I would like to see greater acceptance and 
even embracing of diversity. We talk about it more 
and more often now; so I do believe it is coming. 
However, there is much work yet to be done by each 
of us individually in opening ourselves to new per- 
spectives and greater recognition of the variety of 
lives and lifestyles possible within the gospel. 














CONSTRUCTING THE PILLARS OF MY FAITH 


Recently some friends of mine purchased a 
beautiful old home that they plan to restore. It is full 
of lovely old craftsmanship—carved wood trims and 
stained glass windows, tile roof, brick drive. Unfor- 
tunately, too late they discovered that the flooring 
was about to cave in as was the roof. Sometimes 
things are not what they seem to be. This stately 
mansion did not have pillars to support it so that it 
could endure the passage of time. 

Weall have pillars that support our lives. It 
is probably well to pay some attention to them, to 
keep them in good repair and shore them up when 
necessary. A favorite line of mine, which I have 
managed to ignore up to now, is Thoreau’s “An 
unexamined life is not worth living.” It takes time to 
examine your life. It’s easier to just be too busy. 

As I began thinking about the pillars of life 
and faith, I immediately began to wonder if | hadany. 
In fact, one friend said, “What faith?” and another 
said, “What pillars?” They know there is something 
that has sustained me for fifty years in the Church, 
even if itis only apile of toothpicks. And I began to 
ponder. Maybe apillar of toothpicks strongly bonded 
together could be just as powerful as a mighty pillar 
of miraculous personal testimony. Justas weall have 
differentpreferences in styles of architectural pillars, 
we can all have different pillars of faith. Maybe one 
is no more correct than the other. 

The first pillar that came to mind is that of 
my heritage—my family—being bom in the cove- 
nant, and then immersed in super-activity. My 
mother joined the Church and left her family in 
Denmark to come to Salt Lake. My father’s mother 
and father did the same. My father wasmy bishopand 
my stake president. One cannot be severed from 
these roots easily. Mormonism is in my blood. Iam 
a Mormon the same way I am an American. Both 
engender in me the same allegiance. It is similar to 
the marriage vow: “In sickness and in health; for 
better or for worse.” 


The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a pattern— 
a pattern that can be 
adjusted to fit all— 
no matter how 

big and fat, 

tall or skinny 

our souls are. 


Which brings me to my second pillar— 
commitment. Not too long ago, I came across a 
religious essay by Soren Kierkegaard on this subject, 
and—in the vernacular—it “spoke to me.” Maybe 
partly because my grandpa is also named Soren and 
we are all Danes. Kierkegaard’s theory is that love 
abides. Itnever fails. One cannot cease to be loving. 
Ifone is in truth loving, one remains so. If one ceases 
to be loving, then one was not loving. If a man once 
had money but lost itand has it no longer, itis correct 
to say thathe had money. Butitis impossible to say 
that he once loved something or someone but now 
doesn’t. For love abides. That’s what love is. I feel 
a deep abiding love and commitment to the Church. 
But there is still that nagging question—Why? I 
continue my search. 

What is it that keeps me coming back to 
Church week after week? In part, itis that feeling of 
community. It does seem wise that we are counseled 
to meet together often. I find it to be very sustaining. 
Many people see God in nature, and I do, too. But 


Pauline Fontaine 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


more importantly, God is in people. We are all His 
children, and so He loves us. I assume then that there 
is something loveable about each one of us. It is that 
goodness in everyone that strengthens me. 

Another thing I love about the Church is our 
knowledge of the true gospel of Jesus Christ. Jesus is 
both our Lord and our brother. His life is our 
example. The gospel of Jesus Christ is a pattern — a 
pattern that can be adjusted to fit all—no matter how 
big and fat, tall or skinny our souls are. And that 
pattern can continually be adjusted as we grow— 
grow as we continually seek for truth. If something 
feels true to me, I fit that into the gospel—for all truth 
is compatible. I am entitled to my own personal 
revelation. I can study and search for my own truth. 
I can study more, search further, live longer, pray 
harder, and change my mind. If I am presented with 
principles that seem tobe in conflict, [can say I don’t 
know orI don’t understand that right now. I believe 
to be continually searching is better than to be stuck 
in one place, unwilling to move. Nothing is set in 
stone. Anything can change—not that God 
changes—but that we should be continually chang- 
ing and stretching in trying to grasp the truth where 
He is. It is our experiences that give us growth, and 
those things that feel right to us that lead us forward. 


The vision of people 

going in different 
irections, wearing 

different patterns 

performing on different 

stages is another 

pillar of my faith. 


The vision of people going in different di- 
rections, wearing different patterns, performing on 
different stages is another pillar of my faith. Diver- 
sity is a beautiful thing. Accepting diversity is even 
more beautiful because itis true Christianity and love 
for our fellow beings. I am what I am. I accept what 
Iam. I don’t try to change what I am to conform to 
someone’s idea of what I must be like to be a “celes- 
tial” person. Where I go when die is not of the least 
importance to me. I know that wherever I find myself 
will be where I belong. And why would I want to be 
somewhere where I don’t fit in? 

I believe I am wise enough to know that 
what little I know, I know only imperfectly. One can 
never understand spiritual things with the rational 
mind. While I love and respect logic and reasoning, 
I recognize that some things can only be known 
through the spirit. I try to listen to my spiritual 
prompltings, especially because they usually come to 
me so fleetingly, like sudden bursts of light. If! 

don’t catch them, they vanish before I know what 
happened. 

Another pillar that is important to me is 
trust. Trust is based on truth; I think that’s why I like 
itsomuch, I thing we have to trustour Church and the 
leaders of our Church because they are trying. Weare 
all trying, trying is what is important. We aren’t 
expected to be perfect or to know everything. Weare 
only expected to try. Trying encompasses a very 
broad range of activity; you might not think I am 
trying, but you cannotbe the judge of that. Only land 
God will judge my effort. If I fall short, then I trust 
in Jesus Christ and His redemptive power. 


Dr, Stephen E. Robinson,a BY U professor, 
gives an example that can be likened to our own life 
situations. He calls it the “Bicycle Parable.” 


One day my daughter, Sarah, 
asked for a new bike. I didn’t have 
enough money to buy the bike, so I 
stalled her and said, “Sure, Sarah.” 
She asked, “How?” When?” And I 
said, “You save all your pennies, and 
pretty soon you'll have enough for a 
bike.” 

Sarah began to save her pen- 
nies. Shedidchores for her motherand 
saved every cent. When I realized 
what she was doing, my heart melted. 
She was doing everything in her power 
to follow his instructions. I knew that 
by the time she had saved enough 
pennies for a bike, she would want a 
car. So we went to look for a bike and 
finally found the perfect one. But 
when Sarah saw the price, she began to 
cry, “I'll never have enough, I just 
can’t doit. It’s hopeless.” ButI, who 
knew she had tried her best, gave in 
because of my love, and, fora hug and 
kiss, provided the rest of the funds and 
made up the difference. 

That is exactly what Christ 
does for us. He loves us and wants to 
make our life easier. All we have todo 
is try. Truly His yoke is easy and His 
burden light. 


Reconciliation is my last pillar—and it is 
still under construction. I feel mostly content and in 
harmony with everything in my life. Nothing seems 
out of place right now. I am reconciled to the 
differences between people and ideas, and I try to see 
the good in them all. I believe this is what makes me 
such a “rock.” 

On the other hand, I have always loved 
shells, and they are a little more delicate than rocks. 
Ihave a special passion for the Chambered Nautilus 
primarily because of a poem written by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. I have adopted its message as my 
personal credo, as I try to become more shell-like: 


The Chambered Nautilus 


Build thee more stately mansions, Oh my soul 

As the swift seasons roll 

Leave they low-vaulted past 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 

Til thou at length art free 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life‘s unresting sea. 
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Illustrations by Linda Hoffman Kimball 


Sometimes I notice the Church is nota very 
comfortable fit for me. I notice it when I boycott the 
theologically suspect lyric, “Angels above us are 
silent notes taking of every action, then do what is 
night.” I notice it when ward members ask me how I 
liked going to college with “gentiles.” I notice it 
when I find my eleven-year-old daughter crying 
because she wants a Church program as neat as the 
Boy Scouts. But then I’m not in the Church to be 
comfortable. 

When I first joined the Church in college, it 
was not because I was dissatisfied with my Protestant 
faith. It fit me fine. In fact, I had even considered 
going into the ministry. After several months of 
wrestling, praying, analyzing, and pleading, I had a 
profound experience that was more like “knowledge” 
than anything I had ever had before. It confirmed to 
me that both God’s hand and power were in the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Interestingly, that experience did not an- 
swer my intellectual questions about the Church; it 
just gave me the faith and confidence to move ahead 
even when I didn’t have answers to everything. 

The first ward I attended as a new convert 
was a single students’ ward in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The people were intelligent, innovative, 
tolerant, socially conscious, and devout. There were, 
of course, some throwbacks. Some uppity guys, 
some insipid ladies, and some folk chomping at the 
bit to get out of Cambridge and back to the safety of 
Salt Lake City. 
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On the whole, though, it was perfectly 
Suited to my spiritual growth from the get-go. The 
very first Sunday I went to Church a fellow named 
Tony Kimball was my Sunday School teacher. He 
and I were so in sync theologically that my transition 
from Protestantism to Mormonism could not have 
been smoother. I also have Tony to thank for intro- 
ducing me to the author C.S. Lewis. 

I also remember attending a fireside taught 
by dynamic Judy Dushku. In those days (early 
1970s), the lingo of “liberation” hadn’t been riddled 
with negative connotations yet (or was I just too naive 
to know?). She said, “Of course I’m a feminist; I’m 
a Mormon after all!” It made perfect sense to me. 
Aren't those two concepts perfectly paired? 

People in the ward were constant examples 
of selfless service. Beth faithfully schlepped out to 
give me aride to Church every Sunday. Shann made 
me feel like I wasn’t a total twit when I had my first 
major heartbreak. Sally introduced me to visiting 
teaching and made it sound like one of the most 
crucial, vibrant concepts known to womankind. The 
list goes on and on. It wasa thrilling social, spiritual, 
and intellectual environment. 

Seven years after my arrival in the Boston 
area, I dated a fellow who told me that when women 
marry they promise to obey their husbands. I gagged. 
“Not in my Mormon church they don’t,” I said. For 
some reason during all those years in the Church, this 
subject had never come up. Maybe it was because it 
was a singles ward. Whatever the reason, his state- 
ment really threw me. I had navigated my way 
through the “Blacks and priesthood” abyss with my 
testimony intact. Could I manage this one? 
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..And You Turn Yourself Around 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Flossmoor, Illinois 


I hurried to the home of a woman I really 
respected and asked her what this nasty rumor was all 
about. Instead of telling me that the guy had it all 
wrong, she admitted that, yes, that clause was in there 
(though it has been reworded since then). She shared 
a number of subtexts that she used to interpret and 
Cope with the concept. She seemed, if not reconciled 
toits surface meaning, unwilling to throw the whole- 
gospel-baby out with the troublesome-wording bath 
water. 
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I began to see that there is a dance involved 
in Church membership. I had danced itsome already 
myself in my decision to join in despite of some 
unanswered questions. The dance steps were tricky. 
I felt that at one moment I could be moving along the 
ballroom floor with my gospel siblings doing a Di- 
vine Hokey Pokey, and the next moment I'd find the 
floor opening beneath my feet into a pit of snapping 
alligators. Sometimes the snarling jaws—of gender 
issues, provincialism, racial issues, and so forth— 
were so deafening that I could hardly hear the music 
anymore and down...I...slipped.... 

But that loving line of sisters and brothers, 
who could still hear the tune, would put their right 
hands in, shake them all about , and sing out forme to 
“tum yourself around.” By theirmomentum, I was 
again reminded of the “rhythm of the Saints,” to 
borrow a phrase. 

After leaving Cambridge, I moved to 
Chicago’s Hyde Park Ward. Itcombined conscious- 
ness of urban social needs with gritty devotion to 
gospel principles. Once again it was “good ground.” 

After nine years there, we moved to the 
suburbs. The Church experience here is quite differ- 
ent, slower paced like the living itself. Ithas been an 
adjustment, but I have found soulmates and have 
learned to love people I didn’t think I had much in 
common with before. 

Afterall these years, itis now notjustthe aid 
of my sisters and brothers that I lean on when I hear 
the floor beginning to creak below. I have my own 
storehouse of spiritual experiences that I check out, 
examine, hold up to the Light, and embrace as the 
treasures they are. They are really what keep me here. 

For example, when I received my patri- 
archal blessing at nineteen, I was told that there are 
those beyond the veil in my family who “have at- 
tained a great desire to receive the blessings of the 
gospel....You shall partake of that same rejoicing 
which is beyond the veil in your own rejoicing upon 
the earth in the accomplishment of this work.” How 
could the patriarch have known that four years later 
Iwould“meet” my long dead grandmother inadream 
and have her hug and thank me and tell me how much 
she loved me? Could he have known that four days 
after that dream an envelope would arrive with the 
clearance for her temple work—postmarked with the 
date of my dream? I lean on my grandmother's 
perspective on the value and real meaning of the 
temple covenants to help me keep dancing when 
some phrases trouble me. 

When in one horrible year my beloved old 
boyfriend committed suicide, a former stake leader 
whom I knew very well was excommunicated, my 
brother-in-law died in a plane crash at thirty-four 








leaving two little children, anda cousin sent me very 
well-reasoned articles about why the Book of 
Mormon must be a crock, I was in, shall we say, abit 
of a funk. “Holding to the rod” (reading scriptures, 
praying, attending church, visiting teaching, and so 
forth) as had been through this whole miserable time 
sul left me wondering whether anything I trusted in 
was trustworthy and whether there even was a God. 

One night, after earnestly including in my 
prayer (just in case someone really was there) for the 
bzillionth time, “Is the Book of Mormon true?”, I got 
up to brush my teeth. Before I could even reach the 
toothpaste, the thought/words/voice? came to me 
saying: “You're asking the wrong question. What 
you should be asking is ‘Where does God want 
you?’” As soon as that thought was phrased, the 
answer came ina flash: God wants me in the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He knows me, 
warts and all, struggles and all, questions andall. And 
he wants me here, in this Church, with its warts and 
all. 

The experience took all of a split second. 
But, in that time, I had assurance that God was really 
out there. (I never would have been clever enough to 
figure out an angle like that myself.) And not only 
was God real, He knew me and loved me enough not 
only to hear my prayers, but to rephrase them for me! 
However urgent I thought my intellectual questions 
were, God answered what I should have asked in the 
first place. 

Sometimes I notice something else about 
fitting into the Church. 

Ihave noticed it when the counselor in the 
Young Women’s presidency asked my daughter if 
she’d read both the Young Men and the Young 
Women’s materials to see which parts she really 
likes, which seem dopey, which seem like they could 
be changed to be better for both the boys and the girls. 

I have noticed it when I pointed out to the 
bishop that The Handbook's policy on clearing 
wives’ callings through husbands has changed. He 
thoughtfully examined the passage, admitted he had 
acted out of habit, and then faced with a yeoman's 
resolve the logistical problems and conflicts from 
those unused to change. 

Thave noticed it when the second counselor 
in the bishopric began services held during the Gulf 
War with an eloquent and sensitive entreaty to re- 
member the Nephites’ attitude after victory in battle: 
“There was a great mourning and lamentation heard 
throughout all the land...this was a sorrowful day...a 
time of solemnity, and a time of much fasting and 
prayer.” (in Alma 28) 
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What I notice is not an awkward fit, but the 
beauty some people add to the whole when they let 
“The Lord of the Dance” teach them the moves. I’m 
learning that being in the Church is like being part of 
some living line-dance. Sometimes I find the steps 
difficult and muscle wrenching. Sometimes I am just 
uncoordinated. Sometimes I’m graceful, and the 
people around me are not. But since God wants me 
here, uncoordinated though I sometimes am, I've put 
my whole self in. 
And that’s what it’s all about. Ii 
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As Mainstream As I Can Get 


Being mainstream is surely a matter of 
definition. I have always considered myself a 
mainstream Latter-day Saint in terms of activity 
and testimony of the gospel. I’ve served in many 
different callings, always attended my meetings, 
attended seminary, gone on a mission, and even 
managed to get married in the temple. To all 
appearances, I am mainstream, indeed, but such 
notions tend to change when I open my mouth in 
public. 

I confess I thought of myself as main- 
stream in terms of doctrine, but looking back, I 
guess I let the fact that I was a teenage pharisee 
overshadow the fact that my views about myself as 
a female never really did coincide with the Church 
party line. For example, when I was twelve years 
old, I marched into the bishop’s office and de- 





L. Patricia Matthews 
Los Angeles, California 


manded that he make me a deacon. The next year, 
I marched into his office and demanded that the 
name of Beehive be changed to something “less 
stupid.” (I can live with Beehive now; I utterly 
loathe Merrie Miss, although that’s better than 
being a Gaynote or a Merry Hands, which I had 
been in Primary. I hope my daughters will get to 
be called something at least as exciting as Blazers 
or Trekkers.) 

So where am I now? I am still able to 
participate fully in the Church even though I find 
the 1950s view of women and the sexism I 
occasionally encounter there fairly unsettling at 
times. I’m still very active in stake and ward call- 
ings. I don’t have a lot of use for ideas and 
practices that detract from true worship, and I’m 
not much of a literalist when it comes to LDS pop- 


Not surprisingly, I am now much further 
removed from the mainstream when it comes to 
women’s issues than I was at the tender age of 
twelve. I no longer believe in the patriarchal order, 
particularly as a model for marriage and family life 
in the celestial kingdom. I don’t see any logical or 
spiritual reason to deny women ordination to the 
priesthood. I believe that LDS scriptures and 
hymns need to be updated to include gender- 
inclusive language. I am convinced that Heavenly 
Mother needs to become a theologically viable part 
of LDS doctrine and worship. But, I’m still 
mainstream enough to wholeheartedly believe that 
the necessary knowledge and changes will come 
about through the living prophets whom God has 
provided. 





Lisa Ray Turner 
Rio Rancho, New Mexico 


Line upon Line, edited by Gary James Bergera 





Salt Lake City, Utah, Signature Books, 1989, 185 pages, $10.95. 


What do Mormons believe? This ques- 
tion has been asked by almost everybody. Curious 
outsiders wonder about the tenets of our “peculiar” 
religion. The Church’s enemies have a field day 
with Church doctrine, focusing on questionable 
principles like blood atonement and plural mar- 
riage. Theologians compare Mormon precepts with 
the dogma of other mainstream religions. Of 
course, within the Church, we also ask this ques- 
tion. It is part of our responsibility to study and 
understand our beliefs. Line Upon Line, a collec- 
tion of fifteen essays on Mormon doctrine com- 
piled by Gary James Bergera, has a wealth of in- 
formation for church members, as well as non- 
members, who are asking, “What do Mormons be- 
lieve?” and want to explore Mormon theology in 
greater depth. 

Each essay in Bergera’s collection dis- 
Cusses a specific doctrinal issue and gives an his- 
torical account of the growth and development of 
the philosophy. The doctrinal elements considered 
are basic theological ideas, not spiritual mysteries 
or controversies. They include the Mormon 
concepts of God and the Holy Ghost, the question 
of man’s pre-existent state, Mother in Heaven’s 
place in Mormon beliefs, and teachings on salva- 
tion. Personal taste will dictate which essays are of 
greatest interest to individual readers. Some essays 
will appeal to readers who thrive on intellectual 
meanderings and semantics; while others will 
satisfy readers who want straightforward discus- 
sions of gospel topics. The essays—diverse and 
compelling—are a virtual smorgasbord of thought. 

Among the essays, I found “The Mormon 


Concept of a Mother in Heaven” by Linda P. 
Wilcox particularly interesting, partially because 
discussions concerning Mother in Heaven typically 
go no further than a reading of the four stanzas of 
“Oh My Father.” Wilcox’s essay explains how the 
Mother in Heaven concept evolved from Joseph 
Smith's and Eliza R. Snow’s revelations to mod- 
em-day thoughts about Mother in Heaven’s role as 
the mother of our spirits. Wilcox admits Mother in 
Heaven remains vague—someone we talk about 
but don’t know much about—but this essay is a 
fascinating compilation of what we do know and of 
the theories surrounding Her existence. 

Other notable essays are the five about the 
Mormon concept of God. They discuss how the 
contemporary Mormon concept of God evolved. 
The essays also contrast Mormon teachings about 
God with the teachings of other religions and 
provide information on the historical development 
of the Mormon view. Church members who think 
our concept of God has never changed will be 
surprised; these ideas have undergone startling 
changes throughout the Church’s history, and 
while there is still much room for discussion on 
God’s nature, these well-researched, well-written 
essays provide a springboard from which to begin 
theological ponderings about deity. 

Two other outstanding essays are “Specu- 
lative Theology: Key toa Dynamic Faith” by 
Thaddeus E. Shoemaker and “Finitist Theology 
and the Problem of Evil” by Peter C. Appleby 
(revised by Gary James Bergera). Shoemaker 
discusses the benefits derived from intellectual 
probing and the power inherent in individual inspi- 


ration. Appleby attempts to shed light on an issue 
that has plagued religious thinkers forever—why 
God allows evil. Appleby’s suggestion of finitist 
theology as a credible explanation is perhaps one 
of the most logical, if unconventional, possibilities. 

The remaining essays cover a broad 
range—salvation, pre-existence, the nature of man, 
and the Holy Ghost. They are all thought provok- 
ing and insightful, appropriately documented, and 
concisely written. This book is a scholar’s (or 
anyone who'd like to be a scholar) guide to 
theology. 

Reading Line Upon Line made me feel 
good about my religion. It reaffirmed that the 
Church is not a stale institution but that it is 
growing and evolving, and we as members should 
do likewise. The editor includes a quote by Hugh 
B. Brown, when he spoke to BYU students in 
1969, “We call upon you .. . to exercise your God- 
given right to think through on every proposition 
that is submitted to you and be unafraid to express 
your opinions. ... We are not so much concerned 
with whether your thoughts are orthodox or 
heterodox as we are that you shall have thoughts.” 

Unfortunately, many members blissfully 
immerse themselves in frenetic Church activity and 
ignore their thoughts, orthodox or otherwise. It’s 
too easy to take the Madison Avenue-style package 
of the Church—"This is the way it’s always been 
and always will be”—and not fully answer the 
question “What do Mormons believe?” Line Upon 
Line is an important contribution for Church 
members who are searching for satisfactory 
answers to this extraordinarily important question. 
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; Editor's Note: The following articles are reminiscences of three Midwest Pilgrimages held 
during the last two years. These gatherings provide the opportunity for female bonding as well as emo- 
tional and spiritual stimulation and an often needed mental health break. The bonds of friendship and 
belief bring Midwest Pilgrims together twice a year, spring and fall. We invite others within travelin 
distance to join us in Nauvoo, May 29-31, 1992. Fees 2 
which pays for bed and board and the expense of a guest speaker. iling li 
send $5 to Ann Stone, 2705 Thayer, E ean va 60201 ih a eal ag ae ae 


for the retreat range typically from $60 to $75, 
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Midwest Pilgrimages 


Fall 1990 


Susan Sessions Rugh 
Chicago, Illinois 


A pilgrimage is usually thought of as a 
journey to a sacred place by believers. These sites 
are as varied as the fountain at Lourdes, Jerusalem, 
Mecca, or (for Mormons) Nauvoo or Salt Lake 
City. Pilgrims visit these places because the events 
that occurred there have come to hold meaning in 
their own lives. In October 1990, I made such a 
journey to Wisconsin to be with the Midwest Pil- 
grims at their annual retreat. The Midwest 
Pilgrims are a group of Mormon women, many of 
them readers of Exponent IT, who gather each year 
somewhere in the Midwest for a retreat. The 
journey becomes a pilgrimage not because of the 
sanctity of place, although, of course, we here in 
the Midwest believe it is the heartland, but because 
of the meaning invested in the relationships we 
create with other pilgrims. We make the pilgrim- 
age to Indiana or Michigan or Iowa or Minnesota 
or Wisconsin to be with each other. In the act of 
repeatedly joining together, we have made our own 
place by our common concerns. 

This year’s retreat was a particularly 
poignant experience for me. I was present at the 
creation of this group in 1983 as an offshoot of a 
national pilgrimage to Nauvoo, but professional re- 
sponsibilities had prevented me from attending for 
several years. With my return, I was struck by the 
passage of time. In a bittersweet realization, I 
noticed that the women had changed in the eight 
years since we had first gathered. Several had 
divorced, and one had become widowed. Another 
had been betrayed by her husband; another had 


seen her children betray her values by taking drugs. 


Others had brought children or grandchildren into 
their families, and still others had achieved 
significant career goals. 

We met on the shores of Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, in mid-October, at a camp for under- 
privileged city children. The fifty or so of us 
settled into quaint bungalows with blessed central 
heating and indoor plumbing. The women in my 
bungalow shared a camaraderie of toothpaste and 
towels. Those of us who braved the locker-room 
style “shower house” forged immediate bonds of 
sisterhood, trying to maintain privacy as we 
averted our eyes to protect each other’s modesty. 
The meals (all important at these types of gather- 
ings) were both tasty and hearty, and we were glad 
the camp crew was in charge. 

Characteristic of most retreats, we tackled 
an ambitious program ranging from men’s inner 
feelings, to refashioning Relief Society to better 
meet our needs, to setting priorities in our lives. 
Our guest speaker, Kate Kirkham, a professor of 
organizational behavior at BYU, shared her 
expertise in analyzing gender discrimination in the 
workplace to help us design strategies to respond 
to gender discrimination at work, at Church, and in 
the community. She also graciously responded to 
probing questions about her new role as a member 
of the Relief Society General Board. Clearly, 
Relief Society was a central concer in the lives of 
Midwest Pilgrims. 

Gender issues, primarily the difficulties 
and opportunities that gender presents for us in 
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Church culture and society as a whole, were 
continuously described and explored. Axiomatic at 
Midwest Pilgrim retreats are M&Ms, which serve 
as lubricant to our conversations. 

Al every retreat, blank spots in the 
program design offer time for private meditation or 
fellowship. My early-morning run through 
comstalks shaking in the wind, past red barns and 
white farm houses were but part of these times. I 
absorbed the beauty of red leaves and green 
Wisconsin hills in the moming mist. I also 
remember warmly the peaceful afternoon reclining 
in Adirondack chairs, basking in the late afternoon 
sun with a college roommate (now mother of six). 
The gulls circled overhead while we circled 
through conversation on the shore below—about 
careers, husbands, children, other women, Church 
callings, and our common appreciation of strange 
socks. 

My most cherished memory of the retreat 
is an experience that occurred at the opening of the 
Saturday evening “talent show” (poetry readings, 
original songs, and songs spoofs). Before getting 
underway, the mistress of ceremonies discreetly 
announced that some pilgrims had been taken by 
surprise by the early appearance of their periods 
and put out a general call for spare “‘supplies.”” As 
if by magic, pockets and purses were opened and 
tampon missiles flew thick and fast through the air 
to the front of the room. Our feminine sexuality, 
which our culture requires us to conceal, was in 
that moment revealed, even declared, as a common 
bond that we could celebrate, not hide. At our 
Sunday morning informal sharing meeting, we 
strengthened those gender bonds with spiritual 
ones through Stokesian (a blend of LDS hymns 
and African-American spirituals led by Cathy 
Stokes) singing while sharing beliefs and dilem- 
mas. Together, for that time, we created, as one 
participant said, “a safe place.” Jj 


Spring 1991 
Sandy Straubhaar 
Lansing, Michigan 


An intimate group of about twenty met 
May 17-19, 1991, at Ackers Point Resort outside 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. The setting was a hundred- 
year-old resort pleasantly overdecorated with 
grandmotherly brice-a-brac and watched over by a 
friendly family who cooked wonderful “comfort” 
meals for us. 

Our guests were Paul and Margaret 
Toscano, authors of the speculative theology book, 
Strangers in Paradox. The Toscanos’ presentation 
topics included the function of rituals and symbols 
in religion, the idea of community and Zion, and 
the Godhead. An image that particularly stayed 
with me compared the Godhead with a multi-geo- 
metrical figure who might look quite different 
when viewed from different angles. We were also 
treated to a sneak preview of Paul’s hymn parodies 
(about to be published by Signature Books) called 
Music and the Broken Word. 

My favorite aspect of the weekend as 
contrasted with other pilgrimages was that we 
talked more about our specifically religious 


struggles and meditations than our more familiar 
social/familial/Church structure ones. I found it 
wonderful that we were definitely not unanimous 
in our exploration of these ideas but that we could 
be inspired by one another’s insights, nonetheless, 
Thad dragged along a new friend from my home 
ward who said that the weekend had saved her 
membership in the Church—targely because of the 
friendly diversity that was shared. 

Mother’s blessings were discussed in our 
Sunday morning Quaker Meeting. There had been 
an earlier discussion of women giving blessings to 
each other in the early Church. As many of the 
pilgrims were saying their goodbyes, a very 
pregnant Lynn Anderson asked that we give her a 
“mother’s blessing.” It was a sweet, wonderful 
Opportunity to share another aspect of our sister- 
hood. 

Under the tutelage of Stefinee Pinnegar, 
we made a quilt with everyone’s name and hand- 
print, which was won in a raffle by Maraley Ras- 
mussen—a real souvenir of the pilgrimage. Others 
were the memories that we now share as we boated 
and canoed, walked in the woods, sang songs, 
played guitars, and shared stories. The weather 
was splendid. It was a wonderful experience—but 
pilgrimages always are, aren’t they? [i 


Fall 1991 


Jolene Swain Swenson 
Batesville, Indiana 


It’s late, everyone is in bed, this article was 
due yesterday, and I'm asking myself, “Why did I 
say I'd do this?” Exactly the question I asked myself 
a month ago as I drove six hours to the Midwest 
Pilgrimage in Kirtland, Ohio. Five years had passed 
since my last retreat. 

Seeing old friends, meeting guest speakers 
Paul and Lavina Fielding Anderson, learning about 
RLDS beliefs from three women priesthood holders 
(one the “branch president” of her unit), visiting the 
Newel K. Whitney store, and (thanks to Paul) 
holding a meeting in the Kirtland Temple, attending a 
very memorable sacrament meeting—some things 
are well worth our time. It’s wonderful to be in a 
group where everyone gets the joke, and nobody 
cares if you use her towel. 

Over sixty women from Texas to New York 
attended this ninth annual gathering. The efforts of 
hosts Becky Chandler, Kerry Norman, and Rosalind 
Robertson made for a true feast. (A special thanks to 
their husbands who cooked and cleaned for us.) 

My deepest impressions of this retreat are 
gentle rhythms: a capella voices singing, “Plenty 
good room in my Father's kingdom;” writers reading 
their own works, the smooth roll of words one has 
come to know well; whispering from bunk to bunk 
with the lights out; Amish buggies rolling down 
divided highways; harp music in the Kirtland temple, 
the cries of joy and anguish of Mormon saints long 
dead; a sister singing, eyes closed, “There is a green 
hill far away . . .”; the sweet cadence of the sacra- 
ment prayer interrupted by a brother’s tears and the 
swelling and echoing of the Spirit within. 





FICTION 








SHARDS 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 


Editor's Note: The following “micro-stories” are the first of a four-part series of twelve stories 
written by Penny Allen, all to be published under the title “Shards.” By way of explanation, Penny says, 
“The point of these little stories is that they only suggest. 1 have left out every non-essential detail, 
trusting that the reader will supply what she wants, given the plot. These are shards, tiny pieces from 
which one must infer the whole, the imaginative process pleasing the reader as ramifications occur to her. 
My formula has been to choose one positive one, a sharp one, and a humorous one. All those 
published here are about and usually from the point of view of Mormon women.” 


The Orchid in the Jungle 


The feeling almost as strong as a voice 
spoke to her as she was scrubbing yesterday’s pot 
roast pan. Overwhelmed with a conviction that this 
would be the best day of her life, she consciously 
calmed a sudden burst of adrenalin, calling herself 
silly. This was to be the most ordinary of days. Karl 
had gone to work irritated because he was a little late 
again. The kids were in school. She’d sorted the 
wash and was dealing with her kitchen shambles. 
She didn’t plan to leave home. 

As she emptied the sudsy water, she puzzled 
over what might have caused the vision-like episode 
she’d just suppressed. A few years back, she’d have 
guessed that she’d passed into the fourth month of 
pregnancy. That same feeding of joy into her 
system, as if through a celestial IV, had surged into 
her. But it wasn’t that, or if it was, she had to endure 
the first trimester before she’d feel the high. 

Out in back, thrilling to the crispness in the 
air, she heard barking somewhere far off, a lonely 
sound clarified and echoing as only in autumn. 
Scarlet was creeping slowly down the shoulders of 
the mountains’ cape of scrub oak where epaulets of 
quakies were already gilded. Down here, only the 
peach tree tossing golden crescents on the lawn knew 
it was fall. Her garden hadn’t hear the news. She’d 
have to bottle tomatoes again. 

Wheeling the garbage container to the street 
was Tad’s job, but she’d forgotten to remind him. 
Face to sun, she pulled in petunia-scented air spiced 
with crushed mint. Her blood effervesced like root 
beer. This was like Christmas Eve. The first day of 
school. The night before vacation. The moment 
before takeoff. 

Surely something marvelous was about to 
happen. The Second Coming? Well, she was as 
ready as she’d ever be, but not exactly eager because 
it was almost sure to be unpleasantly cataclysmic. 
The hovering of a herald angel, perhaps, but she 
couldn’t catch the message. 

The dryer buzzer summoned her, and she 
got another rush over a striped dress shirt. She con- 
tinued to damp the excitement that stirred her at 
intervals all day. But no piano student suddenly 
surged with genius. Her husband didn’t get an 
unlooked-for bonus. She didn’t win the three- 
million-dollar sweepstakes. 

Finally, after disappointedly watching the 
nightly news for her epiphany, it occurred to her in 
the moment between the goodnight kiss and slumber 
that the premonition had been of meeting the Savior. 
She was going to die in her sleep. This hadn’t the 
power to wake her, however, though she felt a vague 
concern about all those tomatoes on the vines. ii 


Forgiveness 


“You'll be there with the rest of us, I 
suppose.” Wanda’s voice was so casual that I 
tightened up for the trap. “I mean, for Joey’s 
release. We’re all going to be there to give him 
support, let him know that we’re on his side.” 

“No, I can’t go.” The mention of his 
name made my skin crawl. 

“T was afraid you'd say that. Mother 
said you’d say no, but I told her you’d support the 
family. We’ ve got to stand together to show Joey 
that we believe in him.” 

“Well, you’ll never miss me.” If only 
they'd let me be instead of always trying to net 
me into their hive of do-goodings. 

“Oh, please come with us! You don’t 
have to talk to him! Just be there to show that 
you’ ve forgiven him. If you'd ever been to visit 
him, you'd take pity. You'd understand that he’s 
changed. He’s not the same person he was. You 
have to forgive him, Sis! After all, if you don’t 
forgive, how can you expect to be forgiven?” 

“T’ve heard this all before. You don’t 
have the same things to forgive thatI do. All he 
did was embarrass you, bring the family name 
down, make you feel sorry for him. But what he 
did to me is unforgivable.” 

“Nothing but murder is unforgivable! 
You say you read the scriptures; yet, your heart is 
hard as a rock towards him! You've never given 
him a chance to show how sorry he is! I pity you 
almost as much as I pity him because if you don’t 
forgive, the sin is upon you!” 

I looked at that angry face and shrank 
away as I always did, unwilling to confront her, 
the past, my brother. To give him that term even 
in my mind made me feel as if I’d eaten a rotting 
animal. I felt myself pulling away from her, 
away, away, SO no one was there to be bullied. I 
saw her face grow red as her angry mouth went 
on, Someone was letting her parents down and 
was stubborn and ungrateful. 

Finally, her mouth stopped going, and I 
came back enough to say, “Well, maybe I'll 
come. If I don’t’ have to stay and talk to him. I'll 
come,” knowing that my words were only a 
means to stop her nagging. I couldn’t go near 
him. Besides, I don’t care what Mother thinks. 
She was the one who dragged Daddy off for those 
weekend marathon temple sessions, leaving me 
with him, I thought it was my fault, somehow. 
How could I tell what he was making me do when 
she'd taught me that every function of the body 
was filthy? 

I know now that she’d been taught that. 
She was herself sick. But she left me with him 
when I would cry and beg her not to. I hate my 
mother for not helping me almost as much as I 
hate God for allowing it to happen. Oh, my 
brother took care of me all right! I was helpless, 
yet participating. Well, a dozen therapists have 
not been able to help me open the capsule I put 
my spirit into nor teach me not to hate bathing. 
How can I forgive? It would be saying that it is 
all right now. Just because time has passed and 
he is sorry doesn’t make it all right any more now 
than when I was three and didn’t know which one 
of us was myself, except that I was the one filled 
with rage. I 


Valentine 


Jessica screamed, “I hate you!” and 
slammed the door as she left the house. Ms. Kemp 
saw her arms pumping as she butted, head down, 
into a hostile world. She had pleaded that she 
hadn’t been able to do anything with her hair and 
she would be late if her mother did not give her a 
ride to school. Ms. Kemp had calmly replied that 
she must get up a little earlier if she were to have 
time to walk the three blocks. And wasn’t ita 
lovely day for walking? 

Ms. Kemp had her own problems getting 
ready for work this moming. She and Jessica had 
hurriedly torn open their Valentines to each other 
and exchanged hugs at breakfast (instant), Sonow 
Ms. Kemp could not pretend that she had not yet 
received her gift nor ignore it. Face it, she told 
herself, you will have to wear it all day lest Jessica 
check up on you and find another excuse to hate 
you. 

Twelve years old was probably not the 
most difficult age she would ever be. Asa 
counsellor, Ms. Kemp theorized that this was only 
the beginning. An inauspicious one, perhaps. 
Some kids just had a harder case of adolescence 
than others, So she’d better wear her basic black 
and flaunt the neck piece, carry it off somehow. 

What Jessica had made for her mother 
was a wood heart about half an inch thick by four 
inches, top to point. A border of curlicues and the 
words “Have you hugged your psychologist 
today?” had been crowded onto the red painted 
surface. It was heavy and awkward, but she would 
wear it because Jessica was sure to ask, and Ms, 
Kemp would not lie to her daughter. 

Ms. Kemp took pride in adoming her 
fashionably slender, long-legged body with smart, 
very low-key, but beautifully stylish clothes, The 
heart hanging from its red ribbon just below the 
bustline looked grotesque. Her clients asked about 
it understandingly. The staff snickered or razzed 
her. Reactions of the partners ranged from under- 
standing smiles to surprised looks followed by 
averted eyes. Mr. Black openly disapproved of 
her, but then he always disapproved. She’d even 
worn it to her professional organization’s planning 
meeting/lunch at Smimoff’s. Somehow she got 
through the ordeal tattered but honor intact. 

It was Jessica's turn to cook, thank 
heavens. The smell of TV dinners in the oven 
greeted her nose as she removed her jacket to 
reveal her fidelity and love. 

Jessica’s shocked screech grated. 
“Mother, don’t tell me you wore that!” 

“Jessica, isn’t this a necklace?” 

“Do you think I’m, like, eight?” Insulted. 
“T’d never make something so gross for you to 
wear! Like, how tacky!” 

“Then what is it for?” 

“It's for your office wall! It’s a decora- 
tion! You mean you actually wore it, like, all day? 
I bet you told everybody I made it for you! Oh, 
Mother, how could you?” And she slammed the 
door to her room. Mil 
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a small man 


that summer 
as always 


you crowded that sunn 
with zinnias who flaunted their colors 
but even the snapdragons’ delicate hues 
could not tease you to stay 


jonny is tall and narrow now 


almost a man 


he shoulders a camera 
EGGS through stubbled fields 


searching 
1 Gathering tangled wire 


Five, I follow my grandfather, or rusted tools 


carrying a rusty, dented bucket filled with grain; 
it bangs against my leg as we walk 
to the year-weary chicken coop. 


I toss golden handfuls to a feathery onslaught, 

then we gather eggs. : 
close cropping 

Grandfather’s cozy roosts 

shelving the north wall 

are wooden, worn smooth 

and filled with yellow straw 

matted and rounded 

where the warm white ovals lay. 


I carry them carefully 
with both hands... 


2. Somewhere Between Mid-life Crisis and Empty Nest Syndrome 


Sunrise 

and I find myself 

a short-order-cook 
in a ratty blue robe. 


"You look scary, Mom," Katie quips 
with the smoothness of eighteen; 
she likes her eggs hard-boiled. 


Jonny staggers in 

minutes later and seventeen 

he eats his two by two and fried 
sunnyside up. 


Andy, nine, from the bathroom yells, 
"Scramble mine." 


I sag against the counter 

then my body wrinkles up 

and grins at the moon 

I see dropping in the pale blue horizon 
like an alka seltzer. 
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Poetry 


to Grandfather 


I remember because jonny was a baby 
when fields lay fallow 

and your last jonquils bravel 
undaunted by spring snow 
you were with your flowers 
confined to the small plots of earth 


ly lined the driveway 


close to the ground 
you pruned your roses ever more slowly 


y spot behind the garage 


for weathered barns 


leaning against rotted timber 


things for you once useful 
are quaint and curious 
captured in black and white 
he smiles at the effect 


or an angle makes 
in winter’s stark contrast 









Charity Never Faileth 


Eternally vigilant 


The Mormon woman in me 


threw me over 

the backyard fence 
like an old tick 
and pounded me 


and I was ducky down 
comfortable 
for company 


Seeking perfection 


The Mormon woman in me 
tossed me in the washtub 


like dirty laundry 
and used lye soap 

to bleach me white-- 
than starched me, 
pressed me 

on her ironing board 
stiff and straight 


and hung me in the closet 


for Sunday 


Mutually improving 


The Mormon woman in me 
stuffed me in the blender 


like leftover zucchini 
and pureed me-- 
homogenized me 
till creamy and thick 


I slipped down her gullet 
she swallowed me whole 


and her heart burned 
for a moment-- 


so she took Pepto Bismol 


to settle her soul. 


separate 


if you were adam and I were eve 
I would forgive you 

since the columbine 

hearing me blow 

and nodding 

tranquil in assent 

care nothing for communion 


If I were eve 

I would waylay 

a passing wolverine 

and reiterate my treatise on beastliness 
but he would blink and lumber on 
unconcerned with his direction 


if you were adam 

I could not wonder 

if from all the world 

did I transgress 

choosing 

you 

? 

(God begins such engaging tradition) 


if you were adam and I were eve 
I would discuss my discontent 
in the afternoon apple shade 
with a fellow long on education 


he would have told me 
you don’t know me 


till my lumps were gone 
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A Walk into My Seasons 





I began walking about four years ago. Not 
that I couldn’t actually walk before. I mean really 
walking—for exercise. I had been running for 
several years, but after having trouble with my 
knees, I decided to opt for a less stressful mode. In 
the process, I have made the pleasant discovery that 
walking is more enjoyable and mentally therapeutic 
than I ever imagined. 

In the first place, you can usually always 
walk. Running took so much dedication, energy, 
and fortitude that if the weather were not just 
exactly right, if I felt just a tad on the downside, or 
if I could find some other excuse, I would postpone 
running. Running meant that I was always gasping, 
that I had side aches, and that I was usually 
perspiring. Walking, on the other hand, is always 
do-able. Even if you are feeling drained, you can 
usually manage to place one foot in front of the 
other. I have discovered that you can walk fast 
enough to keep warm in almost any kind of 
weather. You can walk for really quite some 
distance without ending up totally exhausted. 
Walking gets your heart and muscles warmed up 
and gives a tingle to your whole being that is really 
energizing. Your endorphins respond. And you 
can almost always find a route, no matter where 
you are. 

The other advantage of walking over 
running is that you are not so consumed with trying 
10 breathe that you can’t think. 

When I started walking, I was going 
through a personal crisis. Walking helped me keep 
my sanity. During my four miles every day, 
sometimes I would think and try to sort out my life. 
Sometimes I would plan: Sometimes I would cry 
the whole way. Sometimes I would listen to books 
recorded on tapes. Sometimes I would sing. 
Sometimes I would pray. And sometimes I would 
just walk. 

Eventually, I found a place to walk with 
my dog along a hillside trail away from traffic, 
houses, and usually from other people. Walking 
became essential to my week. I needed the space, 
the peace, the time, the physical exertion. I 
discovered that not only did I love walking but that 
I started paying attention to my surroundings, that I 
began to watch the seasonal evolution of nature. 
Now, I must explain that I am a city girl. I was 
raised in a commuter suburb outside of New York 
City, and I didn’t pay much attention to nature. I 
distinctly remember that the first time I ever 
realized that the moon gave out actual light was ata 
summer Girl Scout camp. We had walked outside 
one evening when the moon was full, and it was a 
revelation to me that I could see the tents around 
the campground bathed in the moon’s silvery, 
magical light and that I could even discern individ- 
ual clumps of grass, a water spigot, a forgotten 

jacket on a stump. 

Getting in touch with nature on my walks 
has been a very satisfying experience. I have 
become conscious of smells. I have learned to tell 
the footprints of different animals. I can find deer 
tracks. I can tell the footprints of a raccoon. I 
remember discovering from telltale signs in the dirt 
that the lumbering gait of a porcupine causes his 
whiskery tail to lop from one side to the other. I 
have watched spring-swollen buds emerge into 
wildflowers and weeds, have seen them dry out in 
the heat of the summer and fade with the cool days 
of autumn sometimes turning into burrs and 
scraggles that catch on your socks or sweatshirt. I 
have delighted in the subtle variations of the color 
of the sky, which is sometimes so intense that it 
seems to vibrate, while at others the wisps of spun 
clouds filter the sunlight but still make you squint. 
I know that I can walk in all seasons by adjusting 
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what I wear. If it is between thirty degrees and 
forty degrees Fahrenheit, I must wear two layers. 
Ten degrees cooler, and I need to wear three layers. 
I have become conscious of certain temperature 
changes just in my route—I know that rounding a 
certain bend is always cooler than the path against 
the side of the next hill. I remember one day in the 
fall when I realized that the angle of the sun was 
different, that I could actually feel the difference in 
direction of the rays—a fact I surely had learned in 
ninth-grade general science—but discovery for 
myself was exciting. 

I look forward to the spring’s rejuvenation 
and have become annually tuned to the emergence 
of wildflowers, some of which are so small and 
delicate and close to the ground that you would 
never notice had you not been walking. One day, I 
counted over thirty different varieties within about 
a four-mile stretch. Even the weeds have a certain 
beauty as they fight for space among the grasses 
and trees. 

Three years ago, the canyon adjacent to 
Salt Lake City where I live suffered a serious and 
devastating fire. Some weeks after the fire, as I 
walked across blackened fields prickled with 
charred undergrowth, I found myself weeping over 
endless stands of oak brush that had become stark 
black spindles silhouetted against the sky. The 
following spring, however, it was reassuring to see 
nature’s rejuvenation as the fields were covered 
with a thick carpet of grasses and wildflowers. 
Among the blackened stumps appeared tiny, 
tenuous shoots of oakbrush, chokecherry, and 
cottonwood. One week that spring, as I walked 
along a new trail, I discovered a whole field of sego 
lilies in bloom. I had never actually seen any of 
these pioneer-prized flowers in the wild. The 
panorama of small, rosy-throated, creamy blossoms 
poised on single, delicate, sage-colored stems was 
so beautiful that I found myself jumping up and 
down with exuberance and shouting, “Hooray for 
Heavenly Father!”” I wished then that I could have 
shared this solitary experience with someone— 
"Come, look at these beautiful sego lilies. Here 
they are, actually growing on a hillside! Fields of 
them!” 

In the second year after the fire, the 
oakbrush grew waist-high and the undergrowth so 
thick that it encroached upon my normally well- 
trodden path and fought to recapture manmade 
trails, Eventually, I am sure, the still-blackened 
tree trunks will rot and fall to disintegrate and 
mingle with the earth to supply new energy to other 
growing things. 

When you walk, you get in touch with the 
pulse of Mother Earth. You become attuned to 
small changes easily missed if you are jogging and 
to which you would be totally oblivious if co- 
cooned in acar. You pay attention to the effect of 
rain, of drought, of time of day. You become 
conscious of the variation in the songs of birds. 
You listen to the hoot of an owl, watch the air- 
suspended soar of a hawk, hear the surreptitious 
rustle of small creatures scurrying in the brush. 
Walking gives you perspective. One day, I hiked 
quite a distance to the top of a nearby ridge where I 
could look out over a vista of hollows and swells, 
trails and streams, mountains and more mountains 
beyond my own canyon, I had a sudden dawning 
that my own circle of existence was very small in 
comparison to the earth’s season and remembered a 
wise friend telling me on one occasion, when I 
thought the bottom of my life had occurred, “One 
day this will seem a small microdot on the land- 
scape of your total existence.” 

Looking out that particular day from my 
rocky perch atop the ridge made me realize that we 










tend to become so enveloped in the day-to-day 
scramble and our small personal geographical map 
that we lose sight of the larger picture. Viewing a 
larger perspective somehow makes our own 
personal wrestlings seem not quite so grave. 

As the earth goes through her cyclical 
changing of seasons, I think we as humans also 
encounter springs and autumns, fires, floods and 
droughts. Atone point in my life, I went through 
what turned out to be a four-year-long personal 
winter. We think that we have skills to deal with 
crises and personal tragedies, that we learn better 
each year how to cope, how to husband our own 
feelings. And yet we seem to be helpless to halt the 
invasion of the crushing mental snowdrifts. It is 
hard to be dispassionate about terrible things that 
happen to people we love, that affect our families. 
When overwhelming disappointments rock us to 
our very being, it is painful, and we hurt. It seems 
sometimes that the tough times seem to pile up and 
drain our emotional energy. Sometimes we are 
afraid of what the next day might bring, and we 
huddle under warm quilts and say to ourselves, 
“What next?” It is then that we shiver in our 
winters and dread the bleak, grey days that blow 
cold drafts through the cracks of our resistance. 
One day, however, I could feel the spring in me 
emerge. I began to feel a warmth of spirit, a 
personal rejuvenation, a renewal of my own energy, 
a budding of my hopes, my emotions, and my joys 
again. The sunshine seemed pleasantly warm and 
comforting, and I could perceive a change in the 
whole tenor of my life. 

In like manner, a personal summer seems to suffuse 
us with a heavy, torpid, satisfied feeling of ease— 
one where we can bask in the hot sunshine of ac- 
complishment, happiness, or fulfillment. Autumn, 
on the other hand, seems to enliven us with 
renewed dedication as we sense a crispness of 
season, a gathering of energy, a commitment to 
forge ahead. 

Although our personal seasons may be 
elongated perhaps to truncated and may not fall 
into line with the seasons of the earth, they do wax 
and wane in cycles. My hope is that we each can 
realize at some point that a seemingly endless bleak 
“winter” may not last forever, that with anew 
personal spring, we can again feel wonder and 
experience the delight of rejuvenation. Undoubt- 
edly, we realize that although we may have many 
winters, that we will also probably have enough 
springs, summers, and autumns to balance the 
seasonal scales, and that we may each feel the joy 
and excitement of a field of sego lilies that in seren- 
dipitous manner suddenly appears in our lives to 
give us hope and confirmation that these seasons 
are part of the plan of life. I 
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Doing the Hokey Pokey 


Something was amiss about the last 
Mormon guy I dated. On our first and only date, I 
received such negative premonitions that I started to 
shake and continued quaking throughout our meal. It 
wasn’t his discussion of hemorrhoids or his refusal to 
take his cowboy hat off that prompted my feelings; as 
a veteran of ill-mannered boyfriends, I never base 
demonic possession ona disregard for Miss Manners. 
It was something else. At one point, I nearly choked 
on my submarine sandwich. Chew, I commanded 
myself. Finish the sandwich so that we can end this 
nightmare. 

The next Sunday, after correlation meeting, 
the bishop cornered me and asked if the rumors were 
true about my dating Mr. Cowboy. I assured him there 
wasn't going to be a second date. “How was the first 
date?” he asked carefully. When I explained my 
powerfully negative feelings about this individual, he 
said, “Um, I can’t say much, or I'd be breaking con- 
fidentiality, but. . .be true to those feelings!” 

Being warned abouta date by the bishop was 
a new, but not totally unexpected, experience in my 
quest to find at least a Mr. Maybe. Even though 
spouse searching is arough assignment forany thirty- 
three-year-old divorced single mother in America, 
looking for a Mormon partner comes close to that 
biblical “camel in the eye of the needle” task. I once 
taught a statistics lab in grad school; so I know 
something about the mathematical probability of 
compatible LDS males in the Midwest. 

The odds are discouraging; however, I’m 
actively searching. I’m well educated, my days are 
filled with my job as a researcher and as a mother to 
two teenagers, I’m an independent spirit, but I still 
wanta companion here on Earth. In fact, as I work to 
improve and broaden myself, I realize that! have even 
more to offeras a companion than I did when I was in 
my teens and twenties and still timid about exploring 
my horizons. 

Like a legion of other LDS youth, I went to 
BYU when I was eighteen. Thinking back, I realize 
that things weren't really that much easier there in 
terms of finding a suitable match. I needed a liberal, 
kind, active Mormon, with an upper quadrant IQ and 
sense of humor. Instead of holding out forall of these 
characteristics, I married the firstLDS guy whoasked 
me (I figured it would be my only offer). In his 
defense, itwas justas much my faultthat I had married 
aman with few of my prerequisites as it was his fault 
for not being a good partner for me. 

Now I am looking again. Once I prided 
myself on remembering all the people I had dated; 
now, I cannot name the people I have gone out with 

this year. I have dated both members and nonmem- 
bers, and the “gentiles” were not the only ones who 
were obviously unsuitable for me. Nearly all the LDS 
men were more immature than their same-age co- 
horts. Most lived with their parents; at least three 
were mentally ill. On a recent night at a women’s 
retreat, one newly married sister and I stayed up until 
2:30 A.M. trying to top each other in a “What was 
your weirdest Mormon date?” competition. Peggy 
had some good stories, but I think Iedged her out with 
my “Mormon guy who had just got out of prison for 
the attempted murder of his two-year-old daughter” 
story. That was one male that the bishop should have 
warned me about. 

I have tried singles’ group activities. A 
singles’ dance can be the most disappointing event 
ever attended, or itcan be hilarious if youarm yourself 
with a sense of humor. As long as you go with no 
expectations whatsoever, you will be okay. It also 
helps if you enjoy the characters from the “Far Side” 
comic strip because several strikingly similar folks 
are in the crowd. Being trained in psychology, I found 
a plethora of case histories to keep me enraptured. 
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Besides the abnormalities of the subjects involved 
and the skewed male-female ratio (one man for every 
twelve to fifteen women), I was amazed and amused 
at the types of activities within the dance. It’s been 
quite a while since either of my children would deign 
to “Do the Hokey Pokey,” but here was crowd of 
thirty-year-olds and up (mostly “and up”) shaking 
their body parts to the rhythm. 


Life has taken a cruel twist; 
now that I am more selective 
about whom I wish 

to share my life, 

the available pool of men 
has evaporated 


to a small puddle. 


Once I had talked to some of the men, I 
understood more clearly why a child’s dance might 
appeal to the group. Bachelor Number One was a 
incessant talker who continually violated my personal 
space by talking directly into my nose. He pressed his 
phone number on me but warned, “If Mom acts funny 
when you call, it’s because she doesn’t like me 
dating.” He was thirty-nine. Number Two was the 
best-looking guy there (although he shouldn’t bother 
to pin that dubious award on his bulletin board). He 
was quite animated until the discussion came to kids. 
“I will never date another woman who has teenagers,” 
he said. A pause and then query to me, “Do you have 
children? After hearing my answer, he tumed 
abruptly and trotted over to the sign-in table. I didn’t 
talk with Keith (Bachelor Number Three) directly at 
first. Another member of the Church comered meand 
said, “My friend Keith over there thinks you're gor- 
geous. Would you dance with him?” Suddenly, I was 
flooded with memories of junior high sock hops. 

It can be so intoxicating, so sweet to date 
someone who speaks the LDS language: someone 
who understands Book of Mormon jokes, someone 
you can sit with in sacrament meeting and send little 
notes written on the margins of the Sunday bulletin. 
Not only would my ideal Mormon partner have par- 
allel goals to mine, but he would be willing to roll up 
his suit pants, don a bathrobe, and star as Noah when 
it’s my Sunday for Primary sharing time. 

As I mature, I have many more definite 
qualities that Iam looking for ina mate. Even though 
Iam much more realistic about what marriage is and 
isn’t, 1now know what! can and cannot tolerate in a 
male being. But life has taken a cruel twist; now that 
I am more selective about whom | wish to share my 
life, the available pool of men has evaporated to a 
small puddle. 

I have no hard statistics to back this up, but 
it's been my observation that when an LDS couple 
gets a divorce, the male is more likely to go inactive. 
Perhaps it’s because in American society (and this is 
documented), aman is more likely to leave a marriage 
because he’s involved with another woman, while a 
woman is more likely to leave for peace of mind. 
Because our religion frowns on extra-marital affairs, 


it is unlikely that the philandering man will show up 
ata singles’ function anytime soon. That means that 
there’s a lot of divorced women out there, including 
myself, who are looking for a minuscule segment of 
the population: the divorced, active, fully functioning 
LDS male. Never mind that we would also like him 
to be somewhat physically appealing. 

Physical appearance is often discounted 
when women talk about meeting a decent Mormon 
guy, mainly because when we make that a prerequi- 
Site, we have really narrowed our choices! And yet, 
I refuse to marry someone unless there is a powerful 
physical attraction. LDS singles don’t discuss this 
much in seminars; itmay seem worldly and somewhat 
petty. Afler all, if we’re building eternal relation- 
ships, sex appeal shouldn’t matter, should it? Butthis 
is what makes us cleave together, to reproduce, what 
makes the relationship sweet. No way will I compro- 
mise with a relationship that is friendly but without 
fire. 

I want someone who is mature. We have 
been raised in a religious culture that sees Godlike 
potential in each person. Whata wonderful concept. 
Yet, this idea has been a problem for other LDS 
women friends who stay in destructive relationships 
because they give their partners the benefit of the 
doubt. They can see so much potential in these males 
that they will forgive anything. I will no longer date a 
“diamond in the rough.” I am thirty-three years old. 
I don’t bounce checks; I report to work on time; I 
know how to small talk and to large talk; and] bathe 
and brush my teeth more than once a week. I expect 
other “Class of 1976” high schoo! graduates to do the 
same. I’m already a mom with two children; I don’t 
need another kid. Rather than be in an unequally 
yoked relationship, I would rather not be in one atall. 

Because there appears to be fewer than ten 
LDS bachelors in Columbus, Ohio, I decided to date 
Christian men, guys who are active in their own 
churches and who would thus appreciate a woman 
who was dedicated to her faith. I began dating a too- 
good-to-be-true young man, arecently divorced male 
who was not into machismo, enjoyed my sense of 
humor, and did all those little special things that few 
men think of doing: writing cute notes, leaving 
imaginative messages on my answering machine, 
agreeing to picnics in the park. But Mr. Christian 
backed out ofourrelationship in less than two months 
because, in his words, “I don’t feel comfortable dating 
someone who isn’t Christian.” He did, however, 
think I wasa wonderful person “in spite of the fact that 
you're a Mormon.” 

Ithurt to be dumped because | am Mormon, 
but I was more discouraged than anything else, real- 
izing that yetanother segmentof the population might 
be unsuitable for dating. 

Fix ups are outof the question. There are no 
single Mormon guys, and if there were, my friends 
would be dating these men themselves. Personal ads 
are another essay entirely. Suffice it to say that when 
people describe themselves, they are somewhat opt- 
mistic in that description. I used to have dreams of 
meeting that certain stranger, our eyes catching across 
the room, knowing that we had known each other 
from another time. Yes, I did see Saturday's Warrior 
at BYU. I quashed that romantic idea when I found 
that Ted Bundy used a similar approach to strike up 
conversations with his victims. 

The current odds of winning the Ohio 
Lottery are approximately one in eleven million. 

At thirty-three, I now view the possibility of 

finding an acceptable husband just as improbable. 1 
cannot expect a husband; however, I can still long 
for one. In the meantime, “I do the hokey pokey, 
and I turn myself around. . .that’s what it’s all 
about.” il 





What Art Thou, Peter Pan? 


It was Spring. It was Thursday. The local 
entertainment throwaway we find in our mailbox 
every week announced: “Mary Martin Flies 
Again.” There she was, suited up as Peter Pan, 
swooping across the front page. 

“Good heavens,” I thought, “isn’t Mary 
Martin getting too old for this sort of thing? She 
must be close to eighty. Indeed, is Mary Martin 
still alive?” I wondered. 

I read on. No, this was not another death- 
defying comeback (Rex Harrison in a new produc- 
tion of My Fair Lady; Yul Brynner touring yet 
again in The King and I). The paper was announc- 
ing the retum of the televised version of Peter Pan 
made in 1960. The program had not been aired 
since 1973, the article explained, due to the 
deteriorating quality of the master tape. But 
modem computer enhancement techniques (of 
course) had managed to save what was left of the 
aging videotape, and we could finally see Peter 
Pan again, that week. 


I have become 


the crocodile that 


follows everyone around, 


ticking. 


Sometimes the alarm 


goes off. 


I was ecstatic. Along with The Wizard of 
Oz, the periodic Sunday night broadcasts of Mary 
Martin’s Peter Pan had defined the seasons of my 
childhood as surely as my birthdays. My older 
sisters and I used to propel our parents through the 
chapel doors on those nights the moment sacrament 
meeting was over, hoping the high councilman had 
not made us miss “Tender Shepherd” or Peter’s 
first glorious crow. Sometimes the Bells from next 
door would join us on the floor in front of the TV, 
and Mom and Dad would fix hot chocolate and 
toasted cheese sandwiches. During commercials, 
they would make us get our pajamas on and, in the 
early years, would try to send me to bed before the 
program was over. But I'd always creep back 
through the dark, following the blue glow from the 
black-and-white set. It was one of the few nights of 
my youth when nobody complained that “Nancy 
always gets to stay up later than you let us stay up 
when we were her age.” The next day at school— 
and for weeks afterward—we'd turn the play- 
ground into Never Never Land, flying off the 
swings and vowing that we'd never grow up. 

The last time I had seen Peter Pan was the 
year I graduated from high school. When I went to 
college, I got out of the habit of watching TV and 
lost track of what was on, but every now and then I 
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remembered Peter Pan and wished I knew when it 
would be shown again. It never was. I founda 
recording of the original cast production in the 
BYU Bookstore, and it became one of my favorites 
to listen to on Saturday momings while I cleaned 
house. I’d often find myself crouching around the 
living room with Tiger Lily’s sneaking steps, 
tossing the dustcloth into the air and singing, “Ugg- 
a-wugg, ugg-a-wugg, wah—WHOOP!” 

Since that last showing of Peter Pan, I’ve 
left home, voted, held jobs, married, birthed babies, 
bought cars, sold cars, acquired a mortgage: grown 
up. Most nights, I wish I could go to bed earlier. 
When we go to the playground, I tell the kids not to 
jump out of the swings so they don’t break an arm 
like I did when I was their age. Meanwhile, I sit on 
a bench, checking my watch occasionally to make 
sure I get home in time to fix the toasted cheese 
sandwiches for their lunch, I have become the 
crocodile that follows everyone around, ticking. 
Sometimes the alarm goes off. “It shouldn't have to 
be my responsibility to remind you,” I remind them, 
“to take your shin guards to soccer practice!” The 
kids never worry about whether we can afford 
piano lessons, about the moldy walls in the 
basement, or about lost boys in the Persian Gulf. 1 
worry a lot. 

My husband Mike told me a few nights 
ago that I didn’t seem to have much joy in what I 
was doing any more. I was offended. I thought! 
was pretty happy. Why shouldn't I have joy in 
doing what I always wanted to do: raising children, 
running a household, writing roadshows? What am 
I supposed to do, whistle while I load the dish- 
washer? Maybe he’s right; maybe I just thought 
this full-time mother stuff was what I wanted to do 
because I knew I should want to do it. On the other 
hand, I can’t think of anything I'd rather do—full- 
time, anyway. 

Last week, Mike came home from work 
and said, “You know what frustrates me most about 
my job? It’s so fragmentary. I am responsible for 
so many projects that I can’t concentrate on any 
one of them long enough to take care of it properly; 
I can’t work on any one thing for more than about 
two hours before something else needs attention; 
and people are constantly coming into my office, 
interrupting me with questions and demands.” I 
looked at him for a long, hard moment and then 
said, “You have just described my situation 
perfectly.” 


“Who and what art thou, 
Peter Pan?’ Peter replies, 
“JT am Youth. Iam Joy." 


Later, he made a suggestion. “If neither of 
us really enjoys what we’re doing, why don’t we 
switch places? You geta job, and I'll stay home.” 
It was an idea that we had talked about long ago, 
before the children, before the mortgage, when we 
still believed in fairies. It should have sounded 
liberating, but it didn’t. While it is true that I yearn 
for the day when I am no longer chained to the 


house by Stella’s afternoon nap, it is also true that I 
abhor the thought of having to punch a time card, 
literally or not. But Mike abhors it, too. Is it fair 
that he should always be the one who has to work? 
No—except that he’s the one whose graduate 
degree we finished—the one whose schooling and 
job opportunities have determined where we live— 
the one who has career equity. Mike’s homemaking 
skills are good, though not as practiced as mine, but 
because I’ve been the homemaker for more than ten 
years, I can’t match him in the marketplace. So 
here we are. Over the years, we've traded the 
freedom to do as much as we want for the security 
of having more than we need, and I’m afraid that at 
the current exchange rate, we can’t afford to trade 
back. Sometimes I try to think lovelier thoughts, 
but the fairy dust just keeps settling on the furni- 
ture, and my feet never quite get off the ground. 


Sometimes I try to think 
lovelier thoughts, 

but the fairy dust just 

keeps settling on the furniture, 
and my feet never quite 

get off the ground. 


The night Peter Pan aired again, we 
couldn't get the VCR to record properly; so I got 
the two older kids out of bed and told them they 
could stay up to watch the whole thing because I 
couldn’t bear to let them miss it. Hillary, five years 
old, crawled into my lap and kept falling asleep (a 
definite misdemeanor) despite my efforts to 
rehabilitate her. Soren engaged in his usual barrage 
of comments and annoying questions, and if 
Nathanael had been up, he would have put his hand 
over my mouth and told me to quit singing. The 
music I knew, but I was surprised at how much of 
the dialogue I had forgotten after sixteen years. I 
didn’t remember the part when Captain Hook, 
vanquished at last, asks of his conqueror, “Who and 
what art thou, Peter Pan?” Peter replies, “I am 
Youth. Iam Joy. Iam Freedom!” 

Peter Pan came out on videocassette later 
that year, about the same time that Mary Martin 
died. I put iton my Christmas list, but Santa 
brought me an exercise cycle instead. The cycle 
stands next to my bedroom window, where Peter 
Pan would probably ram into it should he ever 
come bursting through our shutters. But I doubt 
that he’ll ever come back. Once he tried, but I was 
ever so much more than twenty. I was a married 
woman. I had my own spring cleaning to do. I was 
too grown up. fi 
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A Motherless Child 


remember well 
sitting in the cool, 
dark chapel during 
Primary on a hot 
day singing, “I am 
achild of God, and 
He has sent me 
here.” As achild, 
I felt happy and 
secure singing that 
hymn whose words were a tender 
reminder of my forgotten pre- 
existence. It bore witness to me 
that I was nurtured and taught in a 
heavenly kingdom. The message 
that God is my actual Heavenly 
Father is both humbling and 
empowering, and I glory in the 
idea that I have divinity in me and that my Father 
trusts me enough to allow me this experience on 
Earth. Those messages have helped nourish my 
soul. I believe that they are some of the most 
profound doctrines of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 

Gods with human form and passions 
bond me to them and offer me hope. I find it 
beautiful and natural to think of us as a family. 
Until recently, I was content with being loved and 
directed by my Heavenly Father and His Son. 
Now I am painfully aware that this kingdom that I 
have been learning about, serving in, and hoping 
to recreate is, to my sorrow, without a Mother. 

Studies have shown how important it is 
for humans to have their belief systems, or my- 
thology of gods and goddesses. Those beliefs 
provide clues about who we are and what it is 
possible for us to become. These beliefs transform 
us and, with our visions, symbols, and rituals, help 
us discover, enhance, enrich, support, and magnify 
ourselves. What we believe has powerful psycho- 
logical and spiritual consequences. We do what 
our Gods do. They make it possible for us to rise 
above our human natures, and they beckon to us to 
progress. It was astounding that one of our Gods, 
Jesus Christ, would come in the flesh to actually 
show us the way of progression. Humans need 
models, and our Gods knew this. 

The first vision of Joseph Smith was 
powerful. The reality of God the Father and God 
the Son coming to the earth was revolutionary in 
that men received a vision of perfection that 
progression could be turned into exaltation. The 
vision dispelled any notions of gods being merely 
energy, or purely spirit; it meant that God is 
concemed with His children who yearn for truth 
and wisdom and that a mortal glimpsed the glory 
and perfection that can be ours. We believe it is 
evidence of men made glorious. 

The Mormon religion stresses the divine 
in each of us. From the time we understand 
words, we hear that message; however, we do not 
have a vision of the perfected female. Thus far, 
we have been supplied a vision, and a subcon- 
scious message, that perfect means being male. 
Like the rest of Christianity, we have the message 
that we are in God the Father's image and that He 
has all power. In this fullness of times, it is time 
for a perfect model for women, as there has been 
for men. I believe that this knowledge is vital for 
the healthy spirituality of women. That vision 

would be a message for me. I would be able to see 
with clarity my feminine essence, capabilities, and 
potential for ultimate female destiny. Imagine 
asking all men to worship a female goddess and to 
pattern themselves after only female perfection. I 
need, as I believe other women also need, to see 
and worship an exalted female for my own 
empowerment and the health of my psyche. 
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Nancy Freestone Turley 
Mesa, Arizona 


Iam needing more than whispers of the 
possibility of being exalted like a male. I need 
more than the logic of “... Truth is reason; truth 
eternal, Tells me I’ve a mother there.” I want the 
reality of our Heavenly Mother to be embodied in 
the accepted revelations of the true Church so She 
can be openly loved and worshipped alongside the 
Father and the Son. I want this vital truth about the 
complete kingdom revealed. I want our Heavenly 
Mother to take Her rightful place on a celestial 
throne and in our earthly hearts and minds. Iam 
eagerly desiring further light and knowledge. 

I have heard it argued that we don’t know 
about our Heavenly Mother because Heavenly 
Father wants to protect her. If She needs protec- 
tion from a life that She has already lived and 
knows about, then that means She is not perfect, 
and the message to all mortal women is easily sent 
and received that they are weak, that they cannot 
really be perfect, and that they must remain ever 
human-like. 

Instead, I have seen and experienced 
women’s great spiritual and emotional strengths. I 
do not see the daughters of the earth being pro- 
tected from life. Rather, I see them taking great 
risks, like Eve, by just coming to the earth as 
female. Women have risked pregnancy, child 
birth, and the physical and emotional tolls of child 
rearing and have suffered sexual, physical, and 
emotional abuses and abandonment. We have 
lived under unfair authoritarian systems and are 
burdened with the world’s assumptions of the 
nature of women. 

I don’t often see God intervening in His 
mortal daughters’ lives to protect them from life’s 
consequences, and thus it makes little sense to me 
that He would protect our Heavenly Mother from 
what She already knows. If She has lived before as 
a mortal, She understands equally as well as the 
Father the nature of humanness. She knows about 
the human condition, the misery, the violence, the 
contradictions, as well as the joy and happiness 
that life can bring. 

The lack of a vision for females makes it 
difficult for women to give themselves psychologi- 
cal permission to be exalted because there is no 
clarity about the nature and essence of an exalted 
female. If our Heavenly Mother is exalted, then 
She is omniscient like the Father, which gives Her 
power to know and see everything. If we shield 
Her, the sad message is that She is powerless and 
because I am female, I am also. A vision of our 
Heavenly Mother would give us hope for our- 
selves, a hope that Heavenly Father has already 
given many times to men. 

The vision of male perfection offers men 
permission to be complete, to be perfect. Because 
women look into a void, we often grope, make 
mistakes, and finally look within ourselves or to 
each other for direction and clarity. It is a difficult 
struggle. I believe we would be more spiritually 
and emotionally healthy if we recognized, knew 
and worshipped a powerful, complete, functioning 
Heavenly Mother. Not having Her revealed to us 
makes me wonder if Heavenly Father really is 
married and if He shares His power with a woman, 
The absence of that knowledge makes it difficult 
for marriages. We have no knowledge of exalted 
couples. 

We put such emphasis on marriage, and 
yet, thus far, we have been shown only God's love 
for His children not His love for His Beloved. We 

have been taught how our Father influences, plans, 
directs, and creates to accomplish His aims by 
sharing power with other males, both on Earth and 
in heaven. Our earth, solar system, and galaxies 


were created by males with power 
and faith. All this was done, accord- 
ing to revelation, without any female 
assistance or influence whatsoever. 

In my own journey of 
marriage and parenting, I have come 
to a powerful idea: A person’s power 
does not diminish by sharing it. In 
the early years of my marriage, there 
was a real imbalance of power. I 
gave my husband too much visible 
power, and I used mine manipula- 
lively instead of openly and honestly. 
Shared power is still a challenge for 
us, but we are learning to better 
balance it. The consequences are 
readily seen in our children. If I 
manipulate to use power, our children 
do the same. If my husband respects 
my power, our children have a better 
chance of respecting me, and vice 
versa. This pattern also means that 
we share our power with our children 
or rather that they exercise power 
over themselves as they grow in re- 
sponsibility and maturity. 

I believe the same is true for 
God. He promises us all He has if we 
are faithful. I would like to see God 
share power with females. I see the 
Father sharing with the Son and with 
other males, but not with females, 
heavenly or earthly. That is disturb- 
ing to me. I know I function better 
sharing power, and shared power is a 
better basis for me for a healthy 
marriage. 

In conjunction with this, I 
am learning both experientially and 
through study that healthy children 
are often a product of a healthy 
marriage. Children need to see 
complete individuals in a marriage, 
not incomplete beings. For there to 
be growth in children, they need to 
see wholeness in both a mother and 
father. Both parents need to model 
justice and mercy, vulnerability and 
strength, nurturance and independ- 
ence. Both need to communicate 
clearly, set limitations, give expecta- 
tions and fair consequences, know 
now children develop, be able to give 
comfort, and so forth. Children need 
to see wholeness in both the male and 
the female in order to be whole them- 
selves. They need permission to 
model both mother and father. 

So great is exalted male 
power, as we see it now, that when it 
came time to bring about the apex of 
creation—a man and a woman— 
Jesus Christ and God could do it 
alone. This is distressing to me. It is 
a contradiction to all I see in life. 

The world I know, which we are told 
is patterned after our pre-existence, also needs the 
female for creation. Creating life is one of the 
claims we have by our gender, and yet, at the 
beginning of human time, God chose another male 
with whom to co-create, If God van create all life 
with only males and no females, I am left with an 
existential crisis of wondering what my eternality 
and eternity is all about. 

My distress is compounded when I 
consider that God, along with the Son and the Holy 
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Ghost, do all the parenting on the earth. We credit 
them with doing all the nurturing, comforting, 
instructing, and truth-giving—for the sustaining 
and enrichment of life. 

These concepts are in opposition to life as 
I know it. Females are indispensable for the 
creation of life. The matrix of femaleness is the 
creating, nourishing, and sustaining of life. This 
does not mean that men are not also vital but that 
this necessary force of femaleness has been 
omitted in the accounts of our beginnings. 
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Weare, I believe, created not only in the 
image of our Father but also in the image of our 
Mother. Did not our Mother also send us to earth 
to progress? Did not our Mother also plan for a 
beautiful planet to send Her children to when they 
were out of Her presence? Doesn’t She also want 
us to return as much to Her as to our Father? 
Didn't She also allow Her Son to come and atone 
for the rest of Her children, I believe the At-one- 
ment is about being able to return and live with a 
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Heavenly Father and a Heavenly Mother. 
That is completeness for me. 

Mormon women do remarkably 
well to grow and progress and to exercise 
their faith without a vision of Heavenly 
Parents. I believe that fact is evidence of 
the divine female strengths given us by 
our Mother; however, I believe we suffer 
spiritually and psychologically because of 
this vacuum. A vision of our Heavenly 
Mother would positively effect our self- 
concept, our sense of power and purpose, 
and our ability to become greater than we 
might ordinarily be. I cannot think that 
She has abandoned us. Rather, I think we 
have abandoned Her. 

I pray that She is waiting to be 
born in us, and through us. I believe that 
She first must be conceived in our minds 
and hearts. We need to give ourselves 
permission to accept Her. Before any 
new life appears, there is a gestation 
period that gives mortals a time to 
prepare—to consider the new identity and 
personality, to make a physical space, to 
anticipate any changes that might be 
needed, to rejoice in this new one, and 
finally, to be willing to go through any 
amount of pain to bring about the new 
life. As we prepare, then, to accept our 
Heavenly Mother, the idea takes on flesh 
and form. Things begin to be real when 
they are in our consciousness. 

I believe that we need to invite 
our Heavenly Mother into our world, 
which is also Her world. I believe that it 
is the privilege of Her daughters to ask for 
Her to reveal Her glorious, perfected, 
feminine self. Praying for this knowledge 
and vision is absolutely vital. Fasting for 
this spiritual drought to end is worthy of 
our grandest efforts. 

I hope we can begin making a 
place for Her by talking of Her, singing of 
Her, including Her in our prayers, so we 
can begin to make Her a reality. I hope 
that soon the Young Women of the 
Church will stand and include in their 
motto: “We are daughters of a Heavenly 
Father and Heavenly Mother, and they 
love us.” I pray that soon all children can 
sing, “I am a child of God and Goddess, 
and They have sent me here.” 

My own faith has been stretched 
like a pregnant belly. The gestation has 
been thousands of years; the incubation 
has been prolonged and wearisome. I am 
ready to give our Heavenly Mother Her 
place and affirm Her existence so that I 
can fully understand myself and so that 
there can be completion and wholeness 
for us all. I pray to see the day when we 

can all worship our Heavenly Mother, just 
as we worship our Heavenly Father, for 
all our sakes. J 
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ADOPTIVE MOTHER OF THREE 
Helen Candland Stark 
Provo, Utah 


As an adoptive mother of three, I was 
troubled by some of the birth mothers’ responses in 
the last issue of Exponent II [Volume XVI, 
Number 2]. Both of my daughters subscribe to 
Exponent II, and I want to clarify my own feelings 
before the three of us explore individual reactions. 

Particularly unsettling was the birth 
mother who longs to return to that competent 
person she once was who could control her own 
destiny. She believes she would have suffered less 
if she had had an abortion. (My emphasis.) It 
seems to me that being in control and not suffering 
defeats the purpose of life, which is soul-making. 
Of course, life is not fair. One simply does the best 
one can with the cards that are dealt. The goddess 
Kari wore a necklace of skulls, but her breasts 
were full of life-giving milk. A poet advises each 
of us “to stand open-eyed in the terrible places.” 
Catastrophes befall us all: sterility, a crippling 
accident, terminal illness. We learn to accept our 
own Gethsemanes, sharing with Jesus our own 
measure of pain. 

The second response was less than 
helpful. The adopting parent, too, enters into the 
mystery of bonding. The heart affirms this is to be 
a forever relationship. One is committed to doing 
the best one can, There will be times when all is 
not sweetness and light. Challenges wrench. Re- 
pentance becomes part of the mix. 

To me, privacy was paramount; therefore, 
I recoiled from the idea of the birth mother who 
maintained a cozy relationship with the adoptive 
parents. I suspect that at some point in time this 
surveillance may seem intrusive. A short newspa- 
per article about an adoption registry stipulates that 
to get information from the registry a person must 
have reached the age of twenty one, and the birth 
parent must have also given consent. 

In my own case, I was initially grateful 
for the sealed records. Ata later time, I could turn 
over to my adult children what little information I 
had; my feelings toward the birth mothers how- 
ever, have always been warmly grateful, and I 
hope that for them, too, everything has ultimately 
worked out for good. 

In the third article, the adopting parents 
created the vacuum. The father dies when the little 
girl is only eight years old, and the mothers fails to 
measure up at a crisis time in her daughter’s life. 
Although the young woman considers some of the 
hazards of the search, her risks all pay off. The 
finding of her birth parents is like a fairy tale come 
true. 

Teen mothers who elect to keep their 
babies is a story still to be explored. 

In whatever guise, procreation is not a 
plaything. It deals with very powerful creative 
forces. It must be taken seriously; therefore, it 
seems to me, it prompts each of us to live closer to 

the Spirit. 


The family is greater than love 
itself, for it includes, ennobles, makes 
permanent all that is best in love. 

The pain of life is hallowed by it; 

The drudgery is sweetened; its 
pleasures consecrated. 

It is the great trysting place of the 
generations where past and future flash 
into the reality of the present. 

And itis the great discipline 
through which each generation learns 
anew that no man can live for himself 
alone, 


Pan Pacific South East 
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THE STIGMA OF BEING ADOPTED 
Name Withheld 


The summer 1991 issue of Exponent I 
(Volume 16, Number 2) focused on an issue that 
has been a hidden part of me. I stopped everything 
to read it entirely, searching for anyone who 
experienced what I had. Was the pain that I have 
deep inside expressed, shared, or acknowledged? 

I was an adopted child, and because of 
that reality, an unnecessary pain has lived and 
grown within me. It is a pain that I now realize 
grew from the insensitivity and judgments of 
unthinking people. 

My experience speaks to both the abortion 
and the adoption issue. My conception was the 
result of an abusive man raping his nineteen-year- 
old soon-to-be-ex-wife during the time span 
required for her to obtain a divorce. He was long 
gone and deeply hated by the time my birth mother 
found out that she was pregnant. Abortions were 
NOt so easy an option in the early 1950s. I was 
bom an unwanted child. For reasons I do not 
know, she kept me until I was about eighteen 
months old. During that time, she vented the 
hatred she felt towards my birth father by physi- 
cally abusing and neglecting me. Fifteen months 
after my birth, she had a new baby, by another man 
whom she loved, but hadn’t married. She was 
unable to support two babies, and because I was 
the unwanted one, the child of the hated man, I was 
the obvious choice to give up. 

I was left in the care of an LDS couple in 
their late forties, who had provided my birth 
mother a home during part of her second preg- 
nancy. My adoptive mother felt from the first time 
she saw me that I was to be hers, and my adopted 
father expressed great joy in his journal on the day 
they learned my birth mother was willing to let 
them adopt me. Just when things started to look 
happily-ever-after, I became a victim of sexual 
abuse from that adoptive father. My experience, 
therefore, also speaks to the issue of abuse. 

My adoptive parents chose to tell me from 
the beginning that I was adopted, but the mistake 
that I believe they made was in not being careful 
about telling other people as well. Although the 
attitudes and judgments of people are changing for 
the better, they certainly weren’t as open and 
positive twenty-five to thirty-five years ago. 

From what I now know, because of both 
the abuse and abandonment by my birth mother as 
well as the abuse by my adoptive father, I showed 
many behavioral problems as a child in school and 
at Church. My parents often had to answer notes 
sent home or bail me out of the principal's office. 
It was at these times that they were liberal with the 
information that I was adopted. The result was that 
the leaders and teachers, and even a school 
custodian, made comments to me (with a patroniz- 
ing arm around my shoulder), expressing essen- 
tally that now they understood why I was so 
defective. 

The part of this that still makes me angry 
is that these people all assumed that they under- 
stood where my bad behavior came from when 
they knew none of the facts. Their comments 
indicated that they believed all adopted children act 
(or react) as I had, just because they were adopted. 
No consideration seemed to be made that a wanted, 
loved, unabused adopted child would actually act 
the same as a wanted, loved, unabused natural 
child. 

The news that I was adopted and its 
implications was not restricted to the adults who 
had to work with me. Although perhaps at first I 
had no reservations about telling my friends that I 
was adopted, there were instances when the subject 
was discussed as an explanation for my behavior in 
the presence of other children my age in the ward 
in which I grew up. I soon had cruel labels 
attached to me, and my friends deserted me. 

As aresult, I grew up thinking that I was 
not as good as other people because I was adopted. 
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Also, I was conditioned that such information 
should remain a secret, to avoid the judgments of 
people. Even now, I would not tell the members of 
my ward any of this because of the boatrocking 
I’ve been doing on women’s issues. I feel that they 
would say such things as, “Oh, so that’s why!” or 
“That explains it.” 

Two years ago, I heard an article being 
read over the radio about the type of prejudice I’ve 
described here. The article reported that when 
adults who were adopted as children get into 
trouble with the law, the fact that they are “the 
adoptive son or daughter of...” is often included in 
the case or newspaper report. It also discussed 
how press releases about successful people never 
included that they were “the adoptive son or 
daughter of...” As concluded by the article, 
reporting the bad adoptee behavior and omitting 
the good adoptee behavior only reinforces the 
Negative attitude toward adoptees. 

Iam finally trying to heal this pain. This 
letter feels like part of that healing. My therapist is 
helping me to see that it is the abuse and the 
shaming by others about being adopted that has 
kept me in a continuous cycle of depression and 
self-defeating behavior. 

In sharing this, I hope to help others in my 
Situation. If being open can create more sensitivity 
about adopted children and the people whom they 
become, then it would be worth the pain I've felt in 
writing this. We are all children of Heavenly 
Parents who would never blame their children for 
being victims. 


ROBIN'S STORY 
Name Withheld 


I am the adoptive mother of my daughter's 
baby, a little girl she delivered when she was sixteen 
years old and unmarried. I have read the recent 
issue of Exponent with compassion and reflection, 1 
am compelled to share our experience with the hope 
that it may give insight and alternative choices to 
those who may find themselves in the unfortunate 
hell of having a sixteen-year-old daughter pregnant. 

I was raised in the Church but married a 
nonmember. My husband supported us as a 
bystander and never objected to the Church pro- 
grams and activities in which our children have been 
active. Robin waited until she was sixteen to date, 
and when she did, we saw no reason to be exces- 
sively concerned. She was not rebellious and had 
been respectful of our concerns and curfews. When 
she came to me one day and mentioned that her 
cycles were irregular, I made an appointment with a 
woman gynecologist and accompanied her to the 
appointment. I did not enter the examining room 

with Robin; I had no reason to be overly concerned, 
and Robin had asked me to wait. After her exam, 
the doctor said, “Well, there is no milk in her 
breasts, and her period should start soon.” Without 
a second thought, I thanked the doctor, and we drove 
home, which was in organized chaos. 

My husband, Bob, had just left ona 
business trip to Singapore and Australia. We were 
in the process of remodeling our family room and 
kitchen, and to lessen the cost, we had followed our 
contractor's instructions and had gutted the two 
rooms ourselves, The next day, the contractor had 
called with the sad news that the new garden 
windows were on back order and that the remodel- 
ing had to be puton hold. A card table, a grill, anda 
microwave were serving as the kitchen. The 
contents of the kitchen cupboards and the books and 
furniture from the family room were stacked along 
the walls in the dining room. The dust of the sheet 
rock had permeated everything so, on the way home 
from the appointment, we picked up pizza for 
dinner. 

That night, without the comfort of a family 
room, everyone retreated to his or her own room 
after they had eaten. David, at seventeen, had a high 
school senior’s push for good grades and was 
studying. Robin ate only a little and went to her 
room. Anne, ten, went to sleep uncharacteristically 
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early. The stillness of the house was unsettling. I 
felt a restlessness that I couldn’t appease or under- 
stand; I usually relished the quietness. 

I attempted to read. Television offered 
nothing. I tossed sleeplessly all night. It wasn’t 
until after everyone had left for school the next 
moming that I realized that Robin was pregnant It 
was a knowledge given without benefit of evidence 
or words, but its reality shrouded me like a thick, 
heavy fog. 

David arrived home first from school, and 
I asked him to take Anne on an errand so that I 
could have complete privacy to talk with Robin. 
Robin came in from school hungry and tired. She 
carried a bowl of cereal up to my room and sat on 
the floor to watch television. I sat on the bed near 
her and waited. I let her finish her cereal before I 
spoke. I asked her how she was feeling. She hung 
her head and began drawing circles with her index 
finger in the carpet. Her hair covered her face, but I 
could see she was crying. Softly, I asked her, 
“Robin, are you pregnant?” Her answer came in 
wails and sobs. I slid onto the floor and held her 
and cried along with her. 

After what seemed like a long time and 

after we had cried ourselves dry for the moment, I 
got her up onto the bed to lie down. I closed the 
door behind me and went down to wait for David to 
return with Anne. He became the strongest support 
I would have for a long time. When I told David 
that Robin was pregnant, he covered his face with 
his hands and wept. He would alternately rub his 
head and cover his face repeating, “Oh, no. Oh, 
no.” He would ask, “What is she going to do, 
Mom? You can’t let her kill it.” I had not seen him 
cry for so many years. His immediate expression of 
grief and sadness startled me. Perhaps I expected 
anger from him. 

David took Anne out for dinner and away 
from the house so I could call our bishop. Bishop 
Allen was at the house in minutes. Robin had said 
that she didn’t want to see him, but when he came 
in the house, I walked him right up to her room. 
She was wrapped in layers of covers surrounded by 
mounds of wet tissue. Bishop Allen sat on the bed 
in the curl of her body. With an open hand, he 
cradled her head, and with the other hand, he 
pushed her hair out of her eyes. I believe I wit- 
nessed the most Christ-like act of love and empathy 
I’ve ever seen during those moments. 

He struggled to speak. “Robin, Robin, no 
fingers are pointed. I’m here out of love only. You 
are loved, Robin. No one is going to hurt you, 
Robin. Your Heavenly Father knows your despair.” 

She started to cry again and sobbing, “I 
can’t have it. I can’t have it.” 

He didn’t try to hug her. She cried it all 
out again, and when she had quieted, he asked her 
to sit for a blessing. His prayer asked for comfort 
and strength and courage. We would have need for 
those in abundance. Later that night, I reached Bob 
in Australia. I could tell him only that Robin was 
very sick and that we needed him at home. 

The next moming I was confused when 
Robin showered and dressed for school as if the day 
before had not happened. When I asked her what 
she had planned, she told me that her boyfriend, 
Mike, was picking her up for school. Her words 
stunned me. At that point, I doubted her sanity. I 
feared that she and Mike would go to an abortion 
clinic. When I saw Mike drive up, I asked him to 
come in the house. Mike and Robin had only just 
Started dating, and I didn’t know him well. He was 
a year older than Robin and was the school’s star 
quarterback. I didn’t sense any hostility from Mike 
when Robin came downstairs. I directed them to 
the front room. At that moment, the contractor 
arrived at the back door. I had a fleeting moment of 
panic thinking that if I answered the back door for 
him, Mike and Robin would run out the front door. 
They did not, however, and were waiting in silence 
for me when I returned. 

They were sitting on the sofa next to one 
another. I sat across from them. I had pulled the 
chair close to them so I could see their faces. I was 


impressed to whisper as I talked to them. I told 
Mike that I knew of Robin’s pregnancy, and I 
asked if his parents knew. He said they did not. 
He said that he was going to take Robin to a clinic 
for an abortion. He said the word abortion with 
such ease that it sickened me. I told him that we 
would like him to leave us alone to deal with this 
as a family. I added, “If you do not, we will go to 
your parents immediately.” I asked him if he 
understood. Looking at his feet, he nodded his 
head. 

Then followed some long moments where 
none of us spoke. I asked if they would like to be 
alone for awhile. They did. I went up the stairs 
and, out of their view, sat at the top step to wait for 
them. I could not hear them, but I could see the 
door. After a few minutes, they stood and walked 
to the door. As I came down the stairs, Robin 
opened the door and walked out to Mike’s car. 
Mike stayed in the foyer. 

As I approached him, I could see that he 
was crying. I was moved for him. I asked if he 
were going to be all right. He nodded. We both 
looked out to Robin leaning against his car. I said, 
“Don’t take her with you, Mike. Please don’t take 
her with you.” I looked up into his young, fright- 
ened, tear-filled eyes, and seeing his anguish, I, 
too, began to cry. I put my hands on his arms, and 
when I touched him, he drew me closer and said, 
“I’m sorry, Mrs. Carter. I’m so sorry.” I knew he 
was, and I told him. He looked out at Robin and 
said, “I won’t take her with me, Mrs. Carter.” 

Later that evening, I picked up Bob at the 
airport. I wasn’t prepared for his anguish. He had 
been on a fourteen-hour flight, worried sick about 
his daughter, and now I had to confirm his worst 
fear. Trying to remember every detail, I told him 
what had taken place over the last two days. I 
wasn’t prepared for his anger. 

He cried, “If you had it all figured out, 
what did you need me home for? I cannot and will 
not counsel Robin the way you did. She can’t have 
a baby at her age. It will min her body and her life. 
What are you thinking?” 

I listened to his side of this heartache for 
over an hour. When we got home, we found out 
that David had put Anne to bed early, Again, I was 
thankful for his maturity. Bob shared tears with 
Robin, no anger. Her despair overwhelmed his 
need to express anger so they held each other and 
cried in privacy for a long time. He could only 
say, “Darlin’, Darlin’, Darlin’,” and cry. 

When Bob came to our room, he un- 
packed and undressed. He sat on the bed. It was 
obvious that he had to say something that was 
going to be painful for him. He said, “You know I 
cannot ask Robin to continue this pregnancy.” I 
nodded. As painful as it was for him, it was as 
painful in my own way to counsel Robin not to 
abort. The moment Bob left to return to Robin, I 
fell to the floor. I had no words to pray. I could 
only lean against the bed and sob my despair. I 
cried, “Please, Heavenly Father, help us.”” I cried it 
over and over. I had no strength for any other 
words. 

Bob was in with Robin for over an hour, 
and I was in bed when he returned. The sound of 
his breathing brought me to alertness. When he 
tried to take a deep breath, he couldn’t draw it in. 
It sounded as if he were letting out sobs and having 
trouble catching his breath. I turned over to listen 
to him. He began to shiver and the bed shook. I 
asked, “Bob, are you all right?” He said that he 
was cold. I pulled the bedspread up from the foot 
of the bed and covered his shoulders. 1 was 
startled when I touched him. He was shaking as if 
he were in shock. In an attempt to help him stop 
shaking, I rubbed his arm and back. Realizing that 
I wasn’t helping, I pulled the heating pad out of the 
closet, plugged it in, and put it to his chest. 

His breathing rhythm changed from 
staccato to a faint shallow, almost imperceptible, 
pattern. I was scared for him, but I didn’t feel fear. 
I felt an urgency to ease his emotional hell. I 
grabbed another blanket and spread it double over 
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him. I crawled in under the covers, unzipped my 
warm-up suit, and pressed myself close to him. 
Draping my arm over his quivering arm, I began 
coaching him. “Breathe, Bob, breathe. Take slow 
deep breaths, Bob. Slow, deep breaths.” And I 
prayed for him. What a hell he was in; he couldn’t 
even pray. Slowly, his breathing eased, and he 
gradually warmed. During the time that he was 
advising his daughter to have an abortion, he had 
been overcome physically and had had to retreat to 
his bed. She had told him that she would not have an 
abortion. That night I wondered if I would now lose 
my husband’s love. Who knows what despair and 
heartache do to people? 

Over the next few days, I was contacted by 
LDS Church Social Services, and I met with Robin’s 
high school principal to withdraw her from school 
and plead for privacy. The principal was compas- 
sionate and sincere. We determined that it would be 
best if Robin went to live with a family about forty- 
five minutes away from us. She did not want her 
younger sister to know about her pregnancy, and she 
didn’t want to stay home and face our extended 
family and friends. We agreed. The woman with 
whom Robin would eventually stay shared an 
emotional pain with me: Her twin daughters deliv- 
ered babies out of wedlock in their teens and relin- 
quished them. She wasn’ta well-educated woman 
nor a woman of many words, but she was a great 
comfort to me. She cried with me. 

Before Robin left to live with the other 
family, we had to take a trip that we had planned, a 
ski trip to Salt Lake City. We also had to tell my 
mother and father. Confiding in my mother and 
father was painful. I hated to hurt them. 

I knocked on their door one night when they 
were reading. I closed their door and sat on the floor. 
They didn’t suspect anything. I often visited with 
them this way. The minute I told them about Robin’s 
pregnancy, my mother stood up and put her arms 
around me. My father went to the family room to 
bring his heartbroken granddaughter back to his room 
to comfort. Again, we cried. Mother cried for me. I 
cried for her. Then I cried for Robin and Bob. 
Mother and Dad expressed their complete support. 
Theirs was an unqualified, generous love. 

The next moming, Dad said, “Does this 
mean you can’t ski while you’re here, Robin?” 
Robin laughed and said she would have to wear her 
brother’s big old parka, but she was going to ski. 
Robin and I will always remember those beautiful 
spring days in Alta basin as a unique, strange time of 
laughter and fun. This experience wasn’t going to 
kill us, we decided, and somehow realizing that eased 
our burden. 

Robin told Anne she was going away to 
school for a few months and attempted to sound 
happy and excited when she hugged her goodbye. It 
was too painful to watch, and Bob and I turned to get 
in the car so we did not have to. We had previously 
met and visited with the people Robin was going to 
be living with and had agreed on this particular 
Sunday as her moving-in day. They were gracious 
and, after the initial greeting and a polite visit, left us 
with Robin to say our good-byes. It was the most 
painful moment I could have ever imagined. Robin 
cried and hugged me. She hugged her dad and cried, 
“Tm so sorry, Dad. I’m so sorry.” Leaving her that 
Sunday took over an hour. She called many times 
during the next month. Many times she called in the 
middle of the night just to cry. I saw her almost 
every day during the first weeks. We both needed to 
be weaned gradually. 

I had never planned to have a sixteen-year- 
old pregnant daughter; having one brought a strange 
feeling of deja vu. I grew up in the shadow of a 
cousin who was the same age as I was. Our age and 
almost twin names were about all we had in com- 
mon. I would have given my right arm to have been 
her. She was personality personified. She was the 
daughter of a prominent doctor with all the accompa- 
nying advantages, a cheerleader for four years, and a 
queen of homecoming or a prom every year. I, on 
the other hand, was painfully inept in social graces. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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(Continued from page 15.) 
How I envied this cousin of mine in Utah—at least 
until my freshman year at the University of Utah. 

She had abruptly left high school during 
her senior year, and I had been told that she was at- 
tending school in California because she was 
talented and needed a special school. She was 
talented, and she was pregnant. Everyone knew but 
me. I felt that if it were true I would surely know. 
She returned from California slim...with a new 
wardrobe. She was never the same. She had relin- 
quished her baby son, and she gradually relin- 
quished her mental stability. The following year, 
she was off again to California. Before long, she 
was married with three children, then divorced, then 
without the custody of her children because of her 
mental instability. She has never seen or met her 
first son, and her family still lives with the illusion 
that no one knows anything about him. 

Through a remarkable set of circumstances, 
Imether son. He had served a mission, had a 
graduate degree, and was looking for permission to 
seek out and meet his birth mother and maternal 
grandparents. One of my brothers and myself have 
visited with him at length to tell him about his 
family. My aunt and uncle will not acknowledge 
him and do not care to meet him, and my once 
golden cousin does not have the emotional strength. 
He understands and has asked us to tell them that he 
will not pressure them. He only wants to help heal 
and resolve their grief. 

Thad these memories fresh in my mind 
during Robin’s pregnancy and as she prepared 
herself to give up her baby for adoption. I remem- 
ber a strained conversation that I had with Jeri, the 
woman with whom Robin was living. Jeri believed 
that she had been told that “‘the prophet said that 
babies born out of wedlock have to be placed for 
adoption to atone for the sin of intercourse.” I was 
gentle with her. She had had two grandbabies given 
up for adoption, and how she was comforted about 
that was not my business. I let her know that was 
not how I believed forgiveness was given, and I 
asked her not to talk to Robin about it. Robin's 
emotional well-being was paramount in my mind, 
and Jeri’s opinion just didn’t sound too healthy to 
me. 

I was with Robin during her labor and 
coached her during her delivery. Mother and Dad 
stayed at our home to steady and calm us. Ten- 
year-old Anne did not know Robin had given birth. 
Papers were prepared for Robin to relinquish her 
baby girl. It wasn’t until Mother and I were 
standing around Robin’s hospital bed as she was 
holding her newborn daughter that we sensed our 
confusion over her intention to place the baby for 
adoption. She had given her baby a name, Jennifer, 
and it was on the birth certificate. Jennifer existed 
now; she was here and alive with us. I was con- 
founded with the thought of giving her away. I also 
feared that Robin would face the emotional instabil- 
ity my cousin had experienced. Bob and I were 
young and healthy; we could raise another baby. 

Mother and Dad recognized that we needed 
time to settle down, to bring order and Robin back 
to our home, so they offered to take Jennifer back to 
Utah with them, until we were prepared to bring her 
into our home. She was there for six weeks. Then, 
because Robin recognized her immaturity and 
limitations as a potential mother, we formally 
adopted her baby. 

The months Robin was living away were 
overwhelmingly painful. It was an awakening for 
me to feel the actual physical gut ache from 

emotional pain, something I had not felt before. 
There were mornings that I had to roll to my side 
and push myself up with my arms in order to get out 
of bed. I prayed many times during the day. My 
prayers asked for strength and patience to endure 
Bob's emotional withdrawal from me. For many 
months, he pulled away from me if I even brushed 
his arm. He could not look into my eyes to talk to 
me. The grief from his inability to receive comfort 
was maddening, and I fought to keep from express- 
ing anger and impatience. At least one nighta 
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week, we took Robin to a show or bowling. She 
sat between us in the movies holding one of our 
hands. It was months before Bob warmed to me 
and before we could talk about what we had felt. I 
had to exercise all the faith that I could ever hope 
to have. Prayers were answered, and gifts of pa- 
lience, endurance, and love were offered, 

Jennifer is five now and Starting kinder- 
garten, She was a delight as a baby. Anne knows 
that Robin was Jennifer's birth mother, and 
although she regrets that she didn’t know at the 
lime, she understands why. Robin is finishing her 
last year in college and has no regrets about the 
way Jennifer's adoption was handled. Bob loves 
Jennifer with a tenderness and intensity that words 
fail to describe. 

It is no secret that Robin is Jennifer’s 
birth mother. One day, when Jennifer was about 
four, she asked who her real mother was. I told her 
Straight out, “Robin is your birth mother.” She 
said, “Oh,” and after a pause, “can we get a yogurt 
now?” 

It has not been easy. We will deal with 
Our unusual circumstance over and over in many 
different ways. We now only wonder: What do 
we do to one another by sending pregnant despon- 
dent young girls away to have their babies? What 
do we think we are doing when we act like it never 
happened? il 


WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET? 
Name Withheld 


When I first found out I was pregnant, I 
had no idea of the implications and the tragedy that 
would follow in the years to come. I couldn’t 
believe that I, a Mormon girl from a substantial 
family, was actually carrying a baby; I was numb. 

Anthony, the young man whom I had 
dated for six months, wanted me to have an 
abortion immediately. 1 was adamant and refused 
to terminate life to cover up or to eradicate our 
mistake. We had toyed with life, and I was not 
going to end a life we had started. 

At that time, Anthony was not of my 
religion, drank alcohol daily, and sometimes 
smoked marijuana. I was nineteen and in love with 
him, but because we had different values in life 
and religion, I felt that marriage was not an option. 
I didn’t dare branch out into a lifestyle that was 
against what I had been taught since childhood. I 
felt that marriage with Anthony probably would 
never last. In my need to separate myself from the 
Situation and organize my thoughts, I elected to 
move back home. 

My return was extremely strenuous for 
my parents and for me. Before that, my father had 
made phone calls to different agencies, and he had 
suggested I go to the LDS Social Services for 
counseling. The decision to adopt my baby toa 
fine family, I felt, had already been made for me. 
To save my parents the embarrassment of my 
actions, I decided to “hide out,” to literally 
disappear from society for the duration of my 
pregnancy. In my mind, I needed to be obedient 
and seek counseling for the shame that I had 
caused them. 

The counseling sessions were regimented 
and cool. I never felt important or that my 
counselor had a genuine interest in my life. I only 
felt that she was out to save my child from the 
mishaps of being raised by a single mother. I was 
just another young, unwed number passing through 
the office. During my time with this woman, she 
instructed me about the responsibilities of a parent 
and what I could expect from society, my parents, 
friends, the Church, and from men. It all seemed 
so negative and discouraging. 

I now feel that I was frightened into my 
decision to give up my baby. For example, I was 
told, “If you keep your baby, you probably will not 
marry for at least five to ten years. You can count 
on the relationship between you and your parents 
to be strained or ruined. It will be virtually 









impossible to attend school and acquire a vocation. 
You will most likely have to live at home and work 
while your mother raises your baby, and then the 
baby will call your mother ‘Mommy’ and be con- 
fused as to who you are. If you keep your baby, 
hope that it’s a girl because men are more prone to 
love a girl than a boy. If you marry, statistics show 
that it will be outside of the Church because a man 
who is a faithful Church member will wanta pure 
and wholesome girl.” How could I do anything but 
put my baby up for adoption? 

From the beginning of my pregnancy, I had 
the instinctive feeling that I was carrying a boy. 
From what I had been told, I knew that I did not 
want my baby to grow up resentful toward me for 
Not giving him the best possible in the beginning; 
so, I signed the papers and wrote a letter to my son 
knowing that it would be reviewed by the commit- 
tee. I wanted to express all my feelings to him, but I 
was told to keep the letter impersonal. The result 
was a letter written from one friend to another rather 
than a mother sharing the depth of her love and 
regret to her child. 

In order for me to “get my life together” 
after having the baby, I was encouraged to go back 
to school. I attended Weber State College, taking 
various science classes. It was there that I met 
Quentin, a young black man from Texas who played 
football for the school. Our friendship was casual; 
we simply enjoyed each other’s companionship. 

One day, before his next class, he asked me 
to go to his dorm with him to get his books. I went. 
As soon as we entered his room, he locked the door 
and proceeded to touch me and to kiss me. I tried to 
Push him off. My strength was no match for his. 

He penetrated my body within moments. T lay there 
stunned and lifeless. If the earth had opened up, I 
would gladly have jumped into the dark abyss, to be 
swallowed up. I was destitute about the destruction 
that I thought awaited me in hell. 

My mind raced. How could T ever be 
forgiven for committing the same sin that I had just 
repented of only months ago? How could I ever 
explain to my parents that I did not instigate the 
actions that had just occurred? How was I going to 
act when I returned home from school? I was alone 
and empty; my aching soul was cold and tainted, I 
no longer cared what happened to me. 

I continued with my studies and continued 
to talk with Quentin. In spite of what had happened, 
he was my only source of friendship, and I needed 
to be needed. I missed my son and Anthony 
terribly, I no longer felt honest enough to go to 
church and, most significantly, my parents thought I 
was getting along fine. I told myself I would never 
tell them about my friendship with Quentin. My 
need for any form of love was the most powerful 
thing in my life. 

It has only been recently that I have 
considered myself a victim of date rape. In the 
years that followed, I convinced myself I had done 
something wrong: that I was at fault for going to his 
room, or for wearing shorts, or for being blond. I 
have persecuted and blamed myself for all of the 
misfortunes in my life. Actually, the only thing I 
can blame myself for is being too trusting and be- 
lieving that others would think and act as I did. It 
never occurred to me that one person would defile 
another for his own gratification. 

Through casual conversation, my family 
became aware of my seeing Quentin and opposed it. 
I was furious at the statements that they made to me 
and adamant about what I believed. Why should I 
give up a friend because of his skin color? I guess 
my being defiant was my only protection against 
everyone. 

Not more than two months later, my sister 
and I discussed the situation harshly. She accused 
me of being insensitive to my parents and their wish 
for me to terminate the friendship. She said she 
would not leave until I promised to end the relation- 
ship with Quentin and never see him again. It 
wasn't until she said I was killing my father that I 

gave into her wishes. I knew that my father was not 
physically strong and that the emotional stress I was 
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creating could be the catalyst that could cause him 
to die. I went to see Quentin the next day. 

He knew something was wrong. I told 
him I would be unable to continue our friendship. 
His reaction to my news was casual, and I left 
feeling all alone. I also left knowing that I was 
pregnant. 

In my mind, I had participated in the 
unforgivable. Once was enough, but to commit the 
same sin again was unforgivable in the eyes of the 
Lord and in the eyes of the Church and society. As 
the months passed, I became despondent. I 
separated myself from my family. The need to talk 
to my parents was weighing on my mind. My 
abdomen was tight and growing. My only friend 
was occupied with her own child. I was alone and 
scared. I entertained thoughts of suicide and hoped 
every day that I would be killed in a car accident so 
that I would not have to face what I knew to be the 
most painful situation a single woman can face—a 
second time. 

Late in autumn, my father and I sat 
together silently for hours. We both knew I was 
pregnant again. It was more painful for me to see 
his agony than experience my own. I had caused 
my father inexcusable pain and anguish. I did not 
think of myself; I only looked at him. 

The ensuing months were difficult; I kept 
to myself and always tried to be gone when my 
father was around because I couldn't stand to see 
his pain. To me, my expanding belly represented 
sin and defiance—an outward gesture of rebellion 
and a reason for them to hate me. 

My spirit was crushed. Hope and life 
were seeping from me. I had nothing and felt 
nothing. It wasn’t until a few months into my 
pregnancy that I began to see a glimmer of hope. 
That hope was the greatest gift I could have been 
given—the life of my unborn daughter gave me a 
reason to live. She gave me hope for a tomorrow. 
She gave me the courage to face society. She was 
my sustenance. She became the life that flowed 
through my veins. 

The change in me was subtle and slow, 
but as my pregnancy progressed, so did my hope 
for my future. This time I was going to do 
everything right. I began to attend Church and 
pray regularly. I was beginning to feel happy 
about myself. I refused to see any counselors 
because of my previous experience. I did not want 
to be influenced in any way, especially because I 
was carrying a mulatto baby. 

My decision to keep my baby was based 
on careful thought, consideration, prayer, and 
fasting. I never told the Lord what I wanted; I only 
pled with Him countless times to help me make the 
best decision and to discover the best possible 
outcome for us both. I knew our future would be 
difficult and unpredictable. Racial tensions, 
damaging stares and comments, and the possibility 
that I would never marry were only a few of my 
concerns, but my love for her and my determina- 
tion to succeed were unmatched. With each new 
concer, I felt peace in my decision to keep her. I 
knew that He had answered my prayers. My 
parents were very supportive and told me that they 
were ready to help me with anything I needed. 
They would love this child as they would love any 
of their other grandchildren. 

Six weeks before my delivery date, my 
sister called and told me I was making a grave 
mistake, not only for myself but for my baby. She 
pled with me to reconsider and to meet with a 
counselor “just to talk,” and to get another point of 
view. To appease her, I made an appointment just 
so that I could say that I had looked at every 
possible avenue. 

The counselor was pleasant, but I re- 
mained secure in my decision to keep my baby. 
My sister was distraught. I imagine that she 
thought that I was unable to receive revelation 
simply because I had committed a sin. To my 
sister, she and my parents were more qualified to 
receive answers for me because they were less 
emotionally involved. Now that I have had years 
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to evaluate the outcome, I feel just the opposite 
was true. 

In a desperate attempt to “save” her little 
sister from ruining her life, my sister told me, just 
two weeks before my daughter was bom, that she 
had been praying and that her answer was opposite 
to mine. This confused me because she had always 
been such a “spiritual giant” in my eyes. I began 
to doubt the months of my own spiritual prepara- 
tion and inspiration. Her last statement penetrated 
my soul and caused all of my months of communi- 
cation with God to be discarded like a soiled piece 
of garbage. She told me that the only way to 
rectify my sin was to completely divorce myself 
from it, that I would not feel clean until the “last 
farthing” had been paid. She also told me that 
there was no better way to show the Lord that I 
was truly repentant than to give up my baby. If I 
did so, my daughter could start out with two people 
who were prepared to raise her and to provide her 
with the proper mother and father role models. I 
felt betrayed by the Lord. How could He give 
someone else an answer to my plea? Now, there 
was no time to renegotiate my plight. 

The day after Mother’s Day I delivered a 
peaceful and flawless infant girl who was sent 
straight from the angels above. I held her; I loved 
her; I tasted of her beauty. The sweetness of our 
new moments together was dampened by a feeling 
of impending doom. Maybe my sister was right. 
Could the Lord actually forgive me for my sin? If 
I kept my baby, would He withhold blessings? My 
biggest fear was not only for me but for my 
daughter and our future. I knew the Church’s 
stand on single parents and unwed mothers. I was 
afraid if I went against the Church’s position then I 
would be defying its teachings outright and then 
the Lord surely wouldn't bless me. Fear of being 
damned crept again into my soul. We remained 
together just sixteen short hours. 

It has been over eight years since the birth 
of my son and just seven since my daughter’s. I 
am stil single and alone. I have served an LDS 
mission and have graduated from a prominent 
school with a B.S. in nursing. I guess these are 
great accomplishments, but for me they are signs 
of unrest and unhappiness. Do not think for a 
moment I would not give up everything I have to 
change my decisions about giving up my children, 
I wish I could have those days back again to 
reconsider my needs and the needs of my children; 
maybe this time I wouldn’t base my decisions on 
the fear of being damned for going against the 
conventions of society and the Church. 

I’m bitter about my experience with my 
first counselor. Maybe if I had not been frightened 
by her “advice,” I would not have gotten pregnant 
again. That is only speculation. However, I now 
know that my sister had no justification for saying 
my “sin” would be rectified if I “did what was 
right.” I know that she had sincere intentions, but 
her words were too damaging to a tender and 
willing spirit. Unfortunately, the cost for my being 
“obedient” is priceless and non-refundable. 

So what about the cost to me? What 
about my needs, and what about the pain I feel 
every minute, every hour, every day, every year? I 
am not whole. Iam empty. I yearn for my 
children. I am a mother in every aspect of the 
word, but I have to conceal it in public. Nobody 
knows the pain and anguish that I have suffered for 
over eight years. Nobody knows the heartache I 
feel when children rush home from school with 
their Mother’s Day cards oozing glue out of the 
comers or when I see the hugs that children with 
dirty faces give for no apparent reason. Nobody 
knows the obsession to know that I feel when I see 
a mulatto girl or a boy with dark, curly hair walk 
by me. No one will ever know of the countless 
commercials, magazine pictures, and songs that 
have stirred my heart and mind and caused me to 
think about my children. No one will ever know 
that in my conversations with seven- and eight- 
year-olds I’m trying to gain a glimpse into the lives 
of my own little ones. I watch their actions, their 


movements, listen to their laughter and voices, and 
try to visualize what my children might be like. No 
one will ever know the tears that I have cried and 
continue to cry daily for them. No one will ever 
begin to comprehend how distraught I still am. 

Years ago, my first counselor promised that 
I would marry—I have not; she said that I would be 
happy—I am not; she said that time would help to 
heal the pain—the passing of time has only intensi- 
fied it; she said that I would be able to forget about 
them and only remember them on special occa- 
sions—I think about them incessantly. 

Through all of this, my family and I have 
learned that a decision, whether right or wrong, must 
be made by the individual and not by everyone else. 
It’s easy for others to state their opinions and to be 
very persuasive, hoping to be convincing, but at the 
end of the day, they go back to their own homes and 
lives, and I am left with nothing. I have to live each 
day with pain and regret, while others carry on as 
usual. I have to live with the decisions that I made 
out of fear and loss of security for the rest of my life. 

What saddens me the most is that many of 
my friends and acquaintances that were in the same 
situation as I was have gone on to be married, some 
in the temple, with their children. I don’t believe for 
a moment that not having my children at my side 
will increase my chances of getting married. My 
future husband will know of my experiences, and he 
will have to make the same decision that he would 
have had to if I had my children with me: Do I love 
her in spite of her past? 

It is my hope that mothers who have been 
privileged to adopt children will have their hearts 
softened by my article. I’m only pleading to you as 
a mother who loves and misses her children incom- 
prehensibly to share their birth mothers with them as 
they grow. Keep mothers like me alive. Your 
happiness is my greatest pain. 


LEGACY OF AN ADOPTED CHILD 
Author unknown 


Once there were two women 
Who never knew each other 
One you do not remember 
The other you call mother. 


Two different lives 
Shaped to make yours one. 
One became your guiding star 
The other became your sun. 


The first gave you life 
And the second taught you to live it. 
The first gave you a need for love 
And the second was there to give it. 


One gave you a nationality 
The other gave you a name. 
One gave you the seed of talent 
The other gave you aim. 


One gave you emotions 
The other calmed your fears. 
One saw your first sweet smile 

The other dried your tears. 


One gave you up. 
It was all that she could do. 
The other prayed for a child 
And God led her straight to you. 


And now you ask me through your tears 
The age-old question through the years 
Heredity or environment—which are you the 
product of? 

Neither, my darling, neither 
Just two different kinds of love. 
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Dear Exponent II: 


Please accept my subscription to your 
publication. Having just been introduced to it this 
last week, I find myself relieved and excited that 
there are other women in the Church who are 
searching and changing and growing in areas 
heretofore unexplored (at least publicly). Iam one 
of those who has seriously considered herself alone 
in the need for feminine influence and opportunity 
in the Church, 

I recently sent a letter to one of the 
General Authorities (and signed my name) 
concerning my extreme frustration with male- 
dominated culture (both societally and theologi- 
cally). I have always had what I thought was a 
testimony, but now my needs are becoming clear in 
my life. I have done much studying and pondering 
over many “feminist-issue” books and feel that my 
core belief system of Father-God and mother 
(always lower case) is radically altering. 

My letter was obviously full of anger and 
frustration as I boiled over regarding several 
issues, all bound up under the heading of “patriar- 
chy.” Because I had the need to sign my name and 
because any information regarding Church mem- 
bers is available at the touch of a computer button, 
Ihave since been called in by my bishop and my 
stake president and basically told that there are 
currently no answers other than the “pat” ones to 
which I was objecting and that I needed to return to 
the scriptures and focus all my energies back into 
the Church because if the answers ever come, they 
will come through the Church, and “we would hate 
for you to miss out.” 

Anyway, I guess I feel that if there is any 
Church that is close to the truth, it is ours, but I 
also truly feel that there needs to be room for other 
avenues of thought. 









Michelle Carter 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Dear Exponent, 


I was quite disappointed with Claudia 
Bushman’s reunion address published in your last 
issue [Volume XVI, Number 3]. She prefaces her 
speech by saying that she is “not crusading” and 
that criticism (of Church policy/procedure/culture) 
is unproductive in bringing about change. She then 
goes forward to explain her dismay with all of the 
Church’s ailments and shortcomings as well as to 
offer a list of possible suggestions of how it could 
be better. If criticism is essentially as unproductive 
as Claudia Bushman seems to feel, then why 
criticize at all? Other than to air feelings and 
beliefs, which can be helpful, there is no other use 
for it. Criticism creates negative energy and 
discontentment for those reading or listening to it. 

Tam not saying that I don’t agree or see 
the logic in many of her arguments. In fact, I agree 
wholeheartedly with many of her suggestions, 
Yes, we need more support of women’s choices 
and circumstances. Yes, it would be nice to 
provide our young men with a more well-rounded 
curriculum to balance with what the young women 
are taught. Yes, the meeting schedule can greatly 
be improved upon. Yes, questions on abortion 
could be answered better. Yes, changes do come 
about too slowly. I could go on and on. 

For whatever reason, the Church has not 
sufficiently addressed these problems; yet, I am 
sure that it is not because they haven’t thought 
about them. I hope that the reason they haven’t 
lies in the fact that they are trying their best to 
concentrate to the other two missions of the 
Church: to preach the gospel, and to redeem the 
dead. Most of the things that Claudia Bushman 
mentions have to do with edifying and supporting 
the Saints. This one mission as I see it could easily 
take up all of the Church’s energy and resources. 
Where would our converts and kindred dead be 
then? If spreading the gospel of Christ effectively 
and doing temple work is taking energy, focus, or 
consideration away from revamping the meeting 
schedule or better addressing women’s issues, then 
I am content to see the balance. I don’t want to 
decrease its importance, but edifying the Saints is 
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an earthly endeavor. In the eternal scheme of 
things, will it really matter if there are women 
bishops, a more cohesive meeting schedule, Relief 
Society as a separate and not priesthood-controlled 
organization, child-care facilities in our buildings, 
a better Young Women’s Program to rival the Boy 
Scouts, support of the ERA, and so forth? Itis 
clear that there can be lots and lots of room for 
improvement in these areas: however, aren’t we 
concentrating mostly on form and structure and 
little on what should be the “meat and potatoes” of 
the Church? Aren’t the teachings of Christ and His: 
atonement at the center of it all? 


The Church organization cannot be the esee Eno Sue Paxman 
end all and be all of our lives. It cannot hope to s 4 Heather Cannon 
make decisions that will be well received by all its nn Gardner Stone 
membership or meet everyone’s needs. It cannot MANAGINGEDITORS aa Nancy T. Dredge 
nor will ever be just the way we would like it. The arbara Streeper Taylor 
Church organization is only as good as its focus on SENIOREDITORS Heather Cannon 
what is most important—in this case, hopefully, Cheryl Howard 
that is bringing souls to Christ. Ann Gardner Stone 
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REVIEWS . 

Dear Exponent Staff, Anne Wunderli 
ART EDITOR Eileen Perry Lambert 

ILLUSTRATOR Linda Hoffman Kimball 


I recently was introduced to Exponent I 
by Monique Childs, a subscriber from San Jose, 
California. As I read that first issue, I felt such a 


women who wrote in. What a relief to know there 


are others that question and search as I do! Even Siva ae 
here in “progressive” Oregon where many things ue “ bony /Aleinson 
are openly discussed in Relief Society, any WORD PROCESSING Jennifer Goodfellow 
questioning of Church policy or local (or Church) Ellen Patton 
leadership is met with nervousness and diligent PRODUCTION MANAGER eh et 
effort to bring the “lost” sheep back into the fold. BACK ISSUES Tanda Pee ti 


Exponent has broadened my perspective and 
strengthened my resolve. 

After reading an issue dealing with 
Mother's Day and the way itis celebrated in the 
Church (I thought it was just our ward that was 
backward) I—along with like-minded sisters— 
asked the bishopric to plan a tribute to a// women, 
Not just those who had borne children and to omit 
the contests in which women were rewarded for 
having the greatest number of children, being the 
oldest and youngest mother, and so forth. We 
pointed out the possible embarrassment if the 
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search for the “youngest mother” should focus on a 
young, unmarried, 17-year-old living with her 
parents or the sadness that several women in the 
ward would feel as their inability to bear children 
would possibly be made more apparent. 

The bishop and his counselors chose to 
leave the program as they had planned it; however, 
it looks as if next Mother’s Day will be much 
different due to the number of complaints that they 
received from women in the ward. 





Debra K. Mead 






Correction to Poem 






Gayanne Ramsden of Provo, Utah, whose 
poem "The Deluge" appeared in Volume 16, Number 
3, has told us that the last stanza of her poem should 
read: 








And Noah grasped his sons 
Crying, "Alive! We are alive!" 
An ark full of life 

We are given life." 















Mulino, Oregon 


a 
Dear Editor, 


Please cancel this subscription, which was 
purchased for me by a well-meaning friend. I feel 
a very bad spirit when this publication is in my 


home and do not want it! 
Nancy Erickson 
Moscow, Idaho 

| 
Dear Exponent II, 


I meant to quickly thumb through the 
Exponent [Volume XVI, Number 2] when it 
arrived. Instead, I found myself reading it word fo 
word from beginning to end. Much I read through 
tears and with an aching heart. Thank you for 
addressing the topic [adoption] and for the many 
readers who were willing to respond with such 
honesty. 

Keep up the good work, 





Carolyn J. Rasmus 
Orem, Utah 
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Virginia Sorensen (middle), Esther Peterson (left), and Mary Bradford (right) 
Exponent -Il Reunion, Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 1983 


Virginia Sorensen, one of Utah's premiere 
gifts to literary America, died December 24, 1991, 
of cancer at her home in Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. She was 79. 

Sorensen was the recipient of the National 
Study Award for Plain Girl in 1956 and the John 
Newbery Award for Miracles on Maple Hill in 

1957. Although her children’s literature was most 
recognized nationally, Sorensen is also regarded as 
a pioneering author of the contemporary Mormon 
novel. Among the six books set in Mormon 
communities that she had published in the East 
between 1942 and 1963, The Evening and the 
Morning and Where Nothing Is Long Ago are 
widely regarded as classics. 

Dr. Bruce W. Jorgensen, BYU English 
professor and Mormon critic, calls Sorensen’s The 
Evening and the Morning the best Mormon novel 
written to date. Essayist and biographer Mary L. 
Bradford in reviewing Sorensen’s Many Heavens 
noted that she “seems to blend her best themes: 
scenery with history and personality, physical love 
with spiritual love, the excitement of learning with 
simple, domestic truths, the certainty of religious 
faith with the complexity of doubt. In short, this 
book blends Virginia’s own peculiar people with 
her own particular art.” Linda Sillitoe, Utah-based 
journalist and author, in her opening remarks to a 
Weber State University conference held to honor 
Sorensen and her literary achievements, said: “By 
raising up a score of passionate women [characters] 
within a patriarchal system, Sorensen illuminates 
both the sense of inevitability that pervades 
Mormonism and small towns and the frequent dis- 
comfiture such well-defined boundaries impose on 
the individual. Virginia Sorensen brings us 
aspirants—mortal, perverse, and idealistic—who 
live on their printed pages in a flawed and abundant 
world she makes unceasingly interesting.” 
Among the publishing projects initiated 
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Shirley Brockbank Paxman 
Provo, Utah 


recently to reprint 
some of her novels 
and children’s books 
is a project to 
publish a redis- 
covered collection of 
Sorensen’s. Fifteen 
“little books” that 
she penned and 
produced for her 
husband Fred’s 
birthdays will soon 
be published for the 
first time through the 
auspices of a grant 
given to Dr. Susan 
Howe of the BYU 
English department 
by the Women's 
Research Institute at 
BYU. 

Bom 
Virginia Eggertsen 
in Provo, Utah, 
February 17, 1912, 
Sorensen graduated 
from Brigham 
Young University 
and pursued graduate 
studies at Stanford 
University. There 
she and her husband, 
Fred Sorensen, 
associated with other 
young writers with 
Utah ties, including 
Bernard DeVoto and 
Wallace Stegner. Sorensen received Guggenheim 
Fellowships to study in both Mexico and Denmark. 
She and Fred Sorensen later divorced. 

Once while working at MacDowell 
Colony, the New Hampshire retreat for artists, 
composers, and writers, Sorensen met the British 
novelist and travel writer Alec Waugh, a brother of 
Evelyn Waugh. After they married, Virginia and 
Alec lived in Morocco for many years, traveling to 
England frequently and to the United States twice a 
year to visit her children and grandchildren. Fol- 
lowing his death in 1981, she moved to Henderson- 
ville. 

Virginia Sorensen is survived by her son, 
Fred Sorensen; her daughter and son-in-law, Beth 
and Allan Hepburn; her brothers, Dr. Claud 
Eggertsen of Anne Arbor, Michigan, and Dr. Paul 
Eggertsen of Alexandria, Virginia; and two 
grandchildren. Funeral services will be held in 
Hendersonville, followed by a memorial service in 
Provo, Utah. 


Editor’ s Note: When Virginia Sorensen passed 
away, all of us associated with Exponent Il, 
readers and staff alike, lost a dear sister and an 
inspiration. Virginia began her close association 
with us when she joined her cousin Esther 
Peterson, well-known labor relations expert and 
consumer advocate, as featured speakers at the 
first Exponent II Reunion in October 1983. [See 
Exponent II, Volume X, Number 2.] Those who 
were there that year were entranced by the vitality 
and warmth of these two dynamic women. We 
spent hours listening and watching as the two dear 
cousins, long tresses similarly wrapped high on 
their elegant heads, discussed their experiences 
and accomplishments and shared their wisdom and 
their insight. 





In presenting Virginia to us that Saturday 
evening, Mary Bradford reminded us of the issue of 
Dialogue [Volume XIII, Number 3, Fall 1980] dedi- 
cated to telling Virginia’ s story and reviewing her 
work, Recalling her own introduction of Virginia 
and that issue, Mary said: “Mormon readers are 
rediscovering Virginia Sorensen. In her person 
and in her work, she combines many of the traits so 
often associated with Mormonism: a handcart 
pioneer heritage, a Danish, old work charm, a 
seeking spirit, an observant eye. She adds to these 
a childlike delight in living, a sense of humor, 
insightful attention to detail, and the storyteller’ s 
ability to mesmerize.” 

And mesmerize us she did. At the end of 
their stimulating individual presentations and the 
rich tapestry that was their response to questions 
from the group, Virginia said, “What am I most 
proud of? I have told you about my son and 
daughter. I have three splendid grandchildren too, 
not many by Utah standards! . . . Aside from 
people, 1 am most proud, of course, of my long shelf 
of books. 

“There are sixteen different titles ina row 
of first editions, many different editions of some of 
the children’s books, and six in other languages. 
To these, | have added four anthologies in which 
parts of my books appear: The O'Henry Best Short 
Stories of 1947, in which I have a short story about 
Yaqui Indians; the Hormmbook issue that contains 
my Newbery acceptance speech and an account of 
my life and work up to 1957; Mary's Dialogue for 
Fall 1980; and a book about me and my novels 
published by the University of Idaho in a series 
called Western Writers. 

“Also on this shelf is a collection of poetry 
called Utah Sings, published by the Utah Academy 
of Sciences, Arts and Letters in 1934. I have five 
short poems in that volume, one of which seems 
most appropros for this meeting, almost exactly 
one-half century later. Written in 1930, it is called 
Tf You Please.” 


Tell, lest 1 g0 worshipping before a silly 
Shrine 

What ultimate to seek to crown this precious 
life of mine. 


Is physical ultimate, or is it only shoddy? 
Shall I try to reap my family from brain 
or body? 


Shall I stretch my touch in seeking for the 
north and south 

Or keep myself at home to taste the kisses 
on my mouth?” 


Esther Peterson feels that Virginia was 
able to follow both paths. According to Esther, 
“Virginia was more than an accomplished, interna- 
tionally-renowned author; she was a loving and 
supportive friend. When IJ think of losing her, I 
look across the hall to the room that she stayed in 
whenever she was in Washington, D.C. She loved 
that room and everything in it. On one of her last 
visits with me, Virginia left a poem on my pillow, a 
memento of the precious hours we had spent 
together. In that poem, she described how her 
room and her surroundings here spoke to her of 
love. 

“We spent hours in front of my fire, deep 
in conversation. For us both, our friendship went 
far beyond family. Virginia brought poetry and 
beauty into my life as well as constant encourage- 
ment to always take Robert Frost's ‘road less 
traveled by.’ I miss her.” 

As do we all. 
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Dear Exponent I: 


Please accept my subscription to your 
Publication. Having just been introduced to it this 
last week, I find myself relieved and excited that 
there are other women in the Church who are 
searching and changing and growing in areas 
heretofore unexplored (at least publicly). Iam one 
of those who has seriously considered herself alone 
in the need for feminine influence and opportunity 
in the Church. 

I recently sent a letter to one of the 
General Authorities (and signed my name) 
concerning my extreme frustration with male- 
dominated culture (both societally and theologi- 
cally). I have always had what I thought was a 
testimony, but now my needs are becoming clear in 
my life. I have done much Studying and pondering 
over many “feminist-issue” books and feel that my 
core belief system of Father-God and mother 
(always lower case) is radically altering. 

My letter was obviously full of anger and 
frustration as I boiled over regarding several 
issues, all bound up under the heading of “patriar- 

chy.” Because I had the need to sign my name and 
because any information regarding Church mem- 
bers is available at the touch of a computer button, 
T have since been called in by my bishop and my 
stake president and basically told that there are 
currently no answers other than the “pat” ones to 
which I was objecting and that I needed to return to 
the scriptures and focus all my energies back into 
the Church because if the answers ever come, they 
will come through the Church, and “we would hate 
for you to miss out,” 

Anyway, I guess I feel that if there is any 
Church that is close to the truth, it is ours, but I 
also truly feel that there needs to be room for other 
avenues of thought. 


Michelle Carter 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Dear Exponent, 


I was quite disappointed with Claudia 
Bushman’s reunion address published in your last 
issue [Volume XVI, Number 3]. She prefaces her 
speech by saying that she is “not crusading” and 
that criticism (of Church policy/procedure/culture) 
is unproductive in bringing about change. She then 
goes forward to explain her dismay with all of the 
Church’s ailments and shortcomings as well as to 
offer a list of possible suggestions of how it could 
be better. If criticism is essentially as unproductive 
as Claudia Bushman seems to feel, then why 
criticize at all? Other than to air feelings and 
beliefs, which can be helpful, there is no other use 
for it. Criticism creates negative energy and 
discontentment for those reading or listening to it. 

Iam not saying that I don’t agree or see 
the logic in many of her arguments. In fact, I agree 
wholeheartedly with many of her suggestions. 
Yes, we need more support of women’s choices 
and circumstances. Yes, it would be nice to 
provide our young men with a more well-rounded 
curriculum to balance with what the young women 
are taught. Yes, the meeting schedule can greatly 
be improved upon. Yes, questions on abortion 
could be answered better. Yes, changes do come 
about too slowly. I could go on and on. 

For whatever reason, the Church has not 
sufficiently addressed these problems; yet, lam 
Sure that it is not because they haven’t thought 
about them. I hope that the reason they haven't 
lies in the fact that they are trying their best to 
concentrate to the other two missions of the 
Church: to preach the gospel, and to redeem the 
dead. Most of the things that Claudia Bushman 
mentions have to do with edifying and supporting 
the Saints. This one mission as I see it could easily 
take up all of the Church’s energy and resources, 
Where would our converts and kindred dead be 
then? If spreading the gospel of Christ effectively 
and doing temple work is taking energy, focus, or 
consideration away from revamping the meeting 
schedule or better addressing women’s issues, then 
1am content to see the balance. I don’t want to 
decrease its importance, but edifying the Saints is 
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an earthly endeavor. In the eternal scheme of 
things, will it really matter if there are women 
bishops, a more cohesive meeting schedule, Relief 
Society as a separate and not priesthood-controlled 
organization, child-care facilities in our buildings, 
a better Young Women’s Program to rival the Boy 
Scouts, support of the ERA, and so forth? It is 
clear that there can be lots and lots of room for 
improvement in these areas: however, aren’t we 
concentrating mostly on form and structure and 
little on what should be the “meat and potatoes” of 
the Church? Aren’t the teachings of Christ and His 
atonement at the center of it all? 

The Church organization cannot be the 
end all and be all of our lives, It cannot hope to 
make decisions that will be well received by all its 
membership or meet e€veryone’s needs. It cannot 
Nor will ever be just the way we would like it. The 
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Church (I thought it was just our ward that was 
backward) I —along with like-minded sisters — 
asked the bishopric to plan a tribute to all women, 
Not just those who had borne children and to omit 
the contests in which women were rewarded for 
having the greatest number of children, being the 
oldest and youngest mother, and so forth. We 
pointed out the possible embarrassment if the = 
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search for the “youngest mother” should focus on a 
young, unmarried, 17-year-old living with her 
parents or the sadness that several women in the 
ward would feel as their inability to bear children 
would possibly be made more apparent. 

The bishop and his counselors chose to 
leave the program as they had planned it; however, 
it looks as if next Mother's Day will be much 
different due to the number of complaints that they 
received from women in the ward. 





Debra K. Mead 














Correction to Poem 


Gayanne Ramsden of Provo, Utah, whose 
poem "The Deluge” appeared in Volume 16, Number 
3, has told us that the last stanza of her poem should 
read: 

And Noah grasped his sons 

Crying, "Alive! We are alive!" 

An ark full of life 

We are given life." 








Mulino, Oregon 


a 
Dear Editor, 


Please cancel this subscription, which was 
purchased for me by a well-meaning friend. I feel 
a very bad spirit when this publication is in my 
home and do not want it! 


Nancy Erickson 
Moscow, Idaho 


s 
Dear Exponent II, 


I meant to quickly thumb through the 
Exponent [Volume XVI, Number 2] when it 
arrived. Instead, I found myself reading it word for, 
word from beginning to end. Much I read through 
tears and with an aching heart. Thank you for 
addressing the topic [adoption] and for the many 
readers who were willing to respond with such 
honesty. 

Keep up the good work, 


Carolyn J. Rasmus 
Orem, Utah 
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